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POETRY. 


For the Woman's Journal. 
AFTERWARDS. 


BY CLARA HOSMER HAPGOOD. 








After the snow of winter 

Long o’er the flowers has Jain, 
After the storm-king’s terrors 

Have swept o’er hill and plain, 
After the angry waters 

Have tided back in peace, 
After the days of shortness 

Whose twilights quickly cease, 
After the roughened landscape 

Escapes the rule of March, 
After the clouds of April 

Have swept from the bright blue arch, 
After the new-found sap-life 

Through trees has pulsed its way 
Under the breath of spring-time 

Comes forth the gorgeoue May. 
So when the day of carnage 

Has wrought its bitter doom, 
Forth in an endless triumph 

Truth shines above the gloom. 
So in the reign of vices 

That pass with regal tread, 
Fair virtue from the chaos 

Springs up and they lie dead. 
So will the equal ballot 

Rise high o’er ills long fled. 

Maine, July 28, 1879. 











THE EUROPEAN PLAN. 


Tragedies like the recent ‘‘Lynn mystery” 
are apt to bring out renewed suggestions of 
what may be called the ‘‘European plan” in 
the training of young girls—the plan, that 
is, of extreme seclusion and helplessness. 
It is usually forgotten, in these suggestions, 
that not much protection is really given 
anywhere to the particular class that ordi- 
narily supplies material for these public dis- 
asters; even in Turkey, travellers tell us, 
women of the humbler vocations are not so 
very much secluded. It is not the object 
of the ‘European plan,” in any form, to 
protect the virtue of young women, as such, 
but only of young ladies; and the protection 
is pretty effectually limited to that order. 
Among the Portuguese, in the island of 
Fayal, I found it to be the ambition of each 
humble family to bring up one daughter in 
a sort of lady-like seclusion; she never goes 
into the street alone. or without a hood 
which is equivalent to a veil; she is taught 
indoor industries only; she is constantly 
under the eye of her mother. But in order 
that one daughter may be thus protected, all 
the other daughters must be left to go alone, 
day or evening, bareheaded or barefooted, 
by the loneliest mountain paths, to bring 
oranges or firewood or whatever their work 
may be—heedless of protection. The safe- 
guard is for aciass; the average exposure of 
young womanhood is far greater than with 
us. Soin London, while you rarely see a 
young lady alone in the streets, the house- 
maid is sent on errands at any hour of the 
evening with a freedom at which our city 
domestics would quite rebel; and one has 
to stay but a short time in Paris to see how 
entirely limited to a class is the alleged re- 
straint under which young French girls are 
kept. 

Again, it is to be remembered that the 
whole ‘‘European plan,” so far as it is ap- 
plied on the continent of Europe, is a plan 
based upon utter distrust and suspicion, not 
only as to chastity, but as to all other vir- 
tues. It is applied among the higher classes 





almost as consistently to boys as to girls; 
in every school under church auspices it is 
the theory that boys are never to be left un- 
watched for a moment; and it is as steadily 
assumed that girls will be untruthful if left 
to themselves, as that they will do every 
other wrong. This tothe Anglo-Saxon race 
seems very demoralizing. ‘‘Suspicion,” said 
finely Sir Philip Sidney, ‘‘is the way to lose 
that which we fear to lose.” Readers of 
the Bronté novels will remember the disgust 
of the English pupils and teachers in French 
schools at the constant espionage around 
them; andI have more than once heard 
young girls who had been trained at such 
institutions say that it was a wonder if they 
had any truthfulness left, so invariable was 
the assumption that it was the nature of 
young girls to lie. I cannot imagine any- 
thing less likely to create upright and noble 
character, in man or woman, than the sys- 
tematic application of ‘‘the European plan.” 

And that it produces the results that 
might be expected, the whole tone of Euro- 
pean literature proves. Foreigners no doubt 
do habitual injustice to the morality of 
French households; but it is impossible that 
fiction can utterly misrepresent the com- 
munity that produces and reads it; and 
when one thinks of the utter lightness of 
tone with which breaches both of truth and 
chastity are treated even in the better class 
of French novels and plays, it seems absurd 
to deny the corrections of the picture. Be- 
sides, it is not merely a question of plays 
and novels. Consider for instance the con- 
tempt with which Taine treats Thackeray 
for representing the mother of Pendennis 
as suffering agonies when she thinks that 
her son has seduced a young girl, his social 
inferior. Thackeray is not really consider- 
ed a model of elevated tone, as to such mat- 
ters, among English writers; but the French- 
man is simply amazed that the Englishman 
should describe even the saintliest of moth- 
ers as attaching so much weight to such a 
small affair. 

An able writer in the Watchman, quoted 
with apparent approval by the Daily Adver- 
tiser, praises the supposed foreign method 
for the ‘habit of dependence and defer- 
ence” that it produces; and because it gives 
to a young man a wife whose “‘habit of def- 
erence is established.’’ But it must be re- 
membered that, where this theory is most 
thoroughly exhibited, the habit of deference 
is logically carried much farther than this 
theory of conjugal convenience would take 
it. Its natural outcome is the authority of 
the priest, not of the husband. That domi- 
nation of the women of France by the priest- 
hood which forms to-day the chief peril of 
the republic—which is the strength of Le- 
gitimism and Imperialism and all other con- 
spiracies against the liberty of the French 
people—is only the visible and inevitable 
result of this early docility which is claimed 
by some American cities as a merit, and is 
recommended for adoption among our- 
selves. 

Indeed I believe one origin of the verv 
evil of which these writers complain—the 
undue laxity which prevails among our- 
selves—to have been in an excessive reac- 
tion from the ‘‘European plan.” In disgust 
at theseclusion and over-protection of Eu- 
ropean women, Americans have doubtless 
often made mistakes and been too negligent. 
We forget that young women need to be 
superintended and protected, not so much 
because they are women—though that is 
doubtless an added reason—as because they 
are young. But the mode of correction 
must begin from within and not from with- 
out—not by copying the mere forms and 
externals of supervision, but by cultivating 
a tenderer and closer sympathy between pa- 
rent and child. So to establish home rela- 
tions that the daughter shall always find in 
the mother her nearest friend and her clos- 
est confidante—this is something better than 
the European plan; it is or should be the 
American plan. 

One thing is certain, that the best prepa- 
ration for freedom is freedom; and that no 
young girls are so poorly prepared for 
American life as those whose early years are 
passed in Europe. The worst imprudencies, 
the most unmaidenly and offensive actions 
that I have ever heard of in decent society, 
have been on the part of young women who 
have been launched into American life with- 
out the early training of American life; 
have been treated as children until they sud- 
denly awakened to the freedom of women. 
On the other hand I remember with pleas- 
ure, that a cultivated French mother, whose 
daughter’s fine qualities were the best seal of 
her motherhood, once told me that the mod- 
els she had chosen in her daughter’s train- 
ing were the better class of young girls 
from Boston, of whom she had, throug) pe- 
culiar circumstances, seen much in Paris. 

T. W. #. 





LETTER FKOM FRANCES D. GAGE. 


Eprrors JouRNAL:—Months of imposed 
silence have gone between my last saluta- 
tion to the readers of the JouRNAL and this 
clear, bright August morning. Yet as week 
by week I have welcomed its pages, I have 
felt the spirit of progress was still animating 
its patrons, and that the good work for which 
we are all striving was going bravely on. 

Looking over some cld manuscripts and 
letters this morning, ' came across the en- 
closed. Surely the world moves and one 
can hardly bring one’s-self to believe that 
our ancestors of two centuries ago could 
have done those things. Surely this is an 
argument for evolution. Not a week sgoa 
learned man (professedly) said to me, ‘“‘The 
world grows worse every year. No advance 
has been made that has been worth any- 
thing to humanity for the last two hundred 
years.” Irejoice to see thename of C. I. H. 
Nichols in your columns again. 

Vineland, Aug. 20, 1879. F. D. Gace. 
LETTER FROM MRS. F. D. GAGE. 
Chester County—Its People—County Fair— 

Equinoctial Storm—Old Records. 

In all my travels, I have never found a 
farming community where the mass of peo- 
ple were in all respects so comfortable as 
the people of Chester county, Penn. Their 
substantial farm-houses, fitted up with every 
convenience; their munificent barns; their 
clear, cool, abundant springs; good roads; 
quiet, cheerful villages; abundant school. 
houses and churches; their horses, carriages, 
corn-fields and gardens—all give an index 
of home life and comfort, not elsewhere 
often met with. But this is not wonderful 
—Chester county has had a century or more 
to grow; and with a fine soil, it would be 
strange if it had not established itself more 
firmly than some of the young members of 
the great family. Here was the first great 
location, too, of the followers of William 
Penn; and it isa part of their religious creed, 
that ‘‘he that provideth not for his own 
household, has denied the faith, and is worse 
than an infidel.” 

The Friends have always recognized, 
more than any other body, the rights of 
woman. They eschewed all vain amuse- 
ments and showy dress, and thus they found 
time and means to surround themselves 
with all desirable things. A drinking Quaker 
isararity. I never heard of one being ar- 
raigned as a murderer; and they are rarely 
representec in our great American institu- 
tions—penitentiaries and work-houses, poor- 
houses, and asylums. The superior advan- 
tages given to woman, may account for this 
—the mothers have made the men. 

Yesterday, the 16th, their County Fair 
commenced, and with ita cold storm. It 
rained all day, blighting the prospects of 
thousands. To-day bas been fearful —a 
deluging rain and wind, that would make 
the stoutest quail, from morn till eve. It 
wus to have been a fine affair; but, alas! for 
all human calculations. The loafer, quot- 
ing Shakspeare, said, ‘‘There is a destiny 
that shapes our ends rough; hew them as 
we will,”"—not a bad reading, sometimes. 

A huge temperance meeting was to have 
come off, at this place (Pheenixville), on the 
Schuylkill, which is on the northwest edge 
of the county, among the mining regions; 
but, like the Fair, it is dissolved in tears. I 
recollect but few such dark, dismal days; 
and to while away the hours, have been 
reading from an old scrap-book, that lies 
upon the parlor table. 

Surely the world does move, as the follow- 
ing doth bear witness, taken from ‘‘Mar- 
garet Smith's Diary,” pen’d ‘‘August ye 8, 
1678;—Elnathan Stone, who died two days 
ago, was buried this afternoon—a verie sol- 
emn funeral; Mr. Richerson preached; Dea- 
con Dale provided the wine and spirits, and 
Unzle Rawson the beer, and bread, and fish, 
for the entertainment; and others of the 
neighbors did moreover help the widdow to 
sundrie matters of clothing for her children, 
she being verie poor; owing to the long cap- 
tivity and sickness of her son, she hath 
much been straitened at times; Margaret 
Brewster (the Quaker) hath been like an 
angel of mercy to her, watching often with 
the sick, and helping her with her work, so 
that the poor woman was fain to confess she 
hath a kind heart. A little time before El- 
nathan died, he did recommend the said 
Margaret to Cousin Rebecca, and did en. 
treat her to make interest with the —_ 
trates, and others in authoritie, in her be- 
half—that they might be merciful to her, in 
her incomings and outgoings, as he did 
verilie think they did come from a sense of 
dutie, albeit mistaken.” 

Extract 2d: ‘Last night, Dea. Dale’s 
Indian, one-eyed Tom, asurlie fellow, broke 
into his master’s shop, where he made him 
self drunk with rum, and coming to the 
house, did greatlie affright the women with 
his threatening words and gestures. Now 
the Deacon, coming home late from church- 
meeting, and seeing him in this way, cor- 
rected him smartlie with his cane; where- 
upon, he ran off, and came up the road, 
yelling and howling like an evil spirit. Un- 
cle Rawson sent his Irish man-servant to 
see what caused the ado: but he straitway 
come running back, screaming, ‘Murther, 
murther!’ at the top of his voice. So uncle 
himself went to the gate, and presently 
called fora light, which Rebecca and I came 
with, inasmuch as the Irishman and Effie 
dared not to go oute. We found Tom sit- 
ting on the horse-block, the blood runnin 
down his face, and much bruised an 
swollen; he was verie fierce and angrie, say- 
ing, that ‘if he lived a month, he would 





make him a tobacco pouch of the deacon’s 
scalp.’ Rebecca bound up his head with her 
own handkerchief, and uncle had him go 
home. This he would not do. This morning, 
Deacon Dale came, and said his servant Tom 
had behaved verie badlie, for which he did 
moderately correct him, and he feared he 
should lose him—he had run away; he 
bought him of Captain Davenport, who 
bought him from the Narraganset countrie, 
paying ten pounds and six shillings for him, 
and he could ill afford to bear so great a loss. 
I ventured to tell him that it might be taken 
as an admonition that it was wrong to hold 
anie man, even an Indian, or Guinea black, 
aslave. My uncle, who saw that my plain- 
ness was not well taken, bade me not med- 
dle with matters beyond my depth; and 
Deacon Dale, looking verie surlie at me, 
said I was a verie forward one; that he had 
noted I did weara light and idle look in 
meeting; and parting with his cane my hair, 
he said I did render myself liable to punish- 
ment by the grand jury for a breach of the 
statute of the General Court against the im- 
modest laying out of the hair,” etc. 

Talking of witchcraft, we come to extract 
3d: ‘‘Here Sir Thomas laughingly told Re- 
becca, he did put more faith in what these 
old writers did tell, of the magic arts, of the 
sweet singing syrens, and of Circe and her 
enchantments, and of those Illyrian maidens 
soe wonderful in their beautie, who did kill 
with their looks such as they were angrie 
with. ‘It was, perhaps, for some such rea- 
son,’ said Rebecca, ‘that Mr. Abbot tells me, 
the General Court, manie years ago, did for- 
bid women to live on these islands.’ ‘Pray, 
how was that?’ inquired SirThomas. ‘You 
must know,’ answered our host, ‘that in the 
earlier settlement of the shoals, vessels com- 
ing in for fish did here make their harbor, 
bringing hither many rude sailors, of differ- 
ent nations, and the Court judged it was not 
a fitting place for women, and we did by 
law forbid them dwelling on any island be- 
jonging to Massachusetts.’ He then asked 
his wife to get the order of the Court con 
cerning her stay on the island, remarking 
he did bring her over from Massachusetts, 
despite of the law. Soe his wife fetched it, 
and Uncle Rawson read it, it being to this 
effect: ‘That a petition having been sent to 
the Court, praying that the ew might be 
put in force in respect to John Abbott, his 
wife, the Court doe judge it meet, if no fur- 
ther complaint doe come against her, that 
she may enjoy the companie of her husband.’ 
Thereat we all laughed heartily.” 

Extract 4: ‘‘We went up the river to 
strawberry bank, where we staid all night. 
The woman who entertained us, had lost 
her husband in the armie, and having to see 
to the ordering of all the matters out of 
doors, it was no marvel that she did neglect 
things within. I made a comfortable sup- 
per on baked pumpkin and milk; and for 
lodging, 1 had a straw bedde on the floor, 
in a dark loft, which was pil’d high with 
corne ears, > | ome and beans, besides a 

reat deal of old household trumperie, wool, 

ax and the skins of animals. Although 
tired of my journey, it was some little time 
before I went to sleep; and it so fell out, 
that after all were in bed and still—it bein 
nigh midnight—I chanced to touch, wit 
m foot, a pumpkin, being near my bedde, 
which set it to rolling down stairs, bumping 
hard on every stair as it went down; thereon 
I heard a great stir below, the woman and 
her three daughters crying out that the 
place was haunted. Presentlie she called 
to me from the foot of the stairs, and asked 
me if I did hear anything. I did laugh so 
at this, that it was some time before I could 
oo, when I told her I did hear something 
thumping on the stairs. ‘Did it seem to go 
up, or down?’ inquired she, anxiouslie; and 
on my telling her it seemed to go down, she 
set up a sad crie, and they come fleeing into 
the corn loft, the girls bouncing on to my 
bedde and hiding under the blanket, and 
the old woman praying and groaning, say- 
ing she did ‘believe it was the ghost of her 
husband.’ As soon as I could cease laugh- 
ing, 1 told the poor creature what frightened 
her, at which she was greatlie vexed, and 
after she went to bed, I heard her scolding 
me for playing tricks upon honest people.” 

Extract 5: Testimony againste a witch: 
—Thomas Philbrick testifieth ‘‘that Goody 
Cole (the Witch) told him, if anie of his cat- 
tel did eat of her grass, she hoped it would 
poyson them; and it fell out, that one newer 
come home again, and the other coming 
home, died soon after.” Henrie Marston’s 
wife, and good wife Sleeper, depose, ‘‘that 
talking about Goody Cole and Marston’s 
childe, they did hear a great scraping on 
the boards of the window, which was not 
done by cat or dogg.” Thomas Armly tes- 
tifies, that when he did strip Goody Cole to 
her shift to be whipped by the order of the 
Court at Salisbury, he did see the witche’s 
mark under her left breast.”” There is also 
testimony, by good wife Perkins, ‘‘that she 
did see, on the Lord’s day, while Mr. Dal- 
ton was preaching, an imp fall out of the 
bossom of Eunice Cole into her lap, in the 
shape of a mouse,’’—for all which testimo- 
nie, the County Court, held at Salisbury, 
did order her to be sent to Boston jail, to 
attend her trial.” 

If this fearful storm holds out another 
day, 1 shall have time to read all this old 
work, quite in keeping with the gloom. 
Should a frost come now, it will be a sorry 
affair; the gardens are fresh as spring, the 
dahlias in their very prime, and a great 
deal of corn in this region would be hurt. 
The wheat is up beautifully. The quinces 
and pears have produced abundantly, and 
the blackberries are just making their last 
call. This has been a fine year for fruit 
here.—Adios, D. Gace. 

Pheniaville, Sept. 17, 1859. 
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CONCERNING WOMEN. 


Mrs. Morenovss, of Liverpool, N. Y., 
has bestowed $30,000 upon Syracuse Uni- 
versity. 

Miss Emma M. Perxrys will probably go 
to Cleveland, Ohio, as she has just been of- 
fered a fine salary, in one of the schools of 
that city. 

Mrs. Lypra Marta Cutp, the authoress 
and anti-slavery agitator, is now seventy- 
seven years old, and lives at her old home 
in Wayland, Mass. 

Her Hicuness the Princess of Tanjore, 
has signified her intention of founding a 
scholarship for Indian girls ‘‘in memory of 
her late royal highness, Princess Alice.” 

Mrs. JEAN Davenport LANDER is said 
to be an excellent woman of business. She 
has three pretty cottages with lawns terraced 
to the shore near Lynn—very valuable prop- 
erty. 

Mre. JAMES Goopwin of Hartford, Conn., 
intends to build achapel in connection with 
Christ Church in that city, and also a parish 
room and chancel, in memory of her hus- 
band. 

Miss Florence C. PERKINS commences 
her work as first assistant in the High 
School at Burlington, Vt., Sept. 1. She has 
enjoyed a year of rest, and her health is 
greatly improved. 

Miss Mary AITKEN, @ niece of Thomas 
Carlyle, the author, and his amanuensis, 
was married, on Thursday last, at Dumfries, 
Scotland, to her cousin, Alexander Carlyle, 
of Brentfield, Ontario. Her uncle was pres- 
ent at the ceremony. 

JULIA CLARKE, a San Francisco factory 
girl, was caught in a machine by her long 
hair. She seized a pair of shears and cut 
off her tresses so quickly that she was not . 
drawn between the wheels and killed, as 
she otherwise would have been. 

Mrs. Mary Batcuetper of Burlington, 
Me., eighty years old, one day last week 
excited wonder by mounting a load of hay 
and ‘‘pitching” it on the mow in her barn 
as actively as a stalwart man of younger 
years could have done the job. 

Mme. Rupersporrr, instead of returning 
to New York, will settle permanently in 
Boston. She lately gave a benefit concert 
to aid the families of the men who were 
killed by the demolition of her barn at Ber- 
lin during that disastrous storm of July 16. 

Mrs. Saran Locke, a widow of Batavia, 
N. Y., has just got a pension for her hus- 
band’s services in the war of 1812,—her at- 
tention having been called to the matter bya 
prophecy of Sarah Stevens, a iocal clairvoy- 
ant medium. Mrs. Locke belongs to a 
Presbyterian church and has no faith in 
spiritualism, but thinks Miss Stevens’s pre- 
dictions strange. 


Mme. GReEvy surprised the hotel-keeper 
at the watering place of Hauz Bonnes when 
he sent up a bottle of his choicest wine, by 
informing him that she did not desire to 
change her simple fashion of living when 
away from home, and the people are equally 
astonished at the modesty with which she 
endeavors to avoid all notice and every 
mark of honor. 

Mrs. Jesse Noa is to take a portrait in 
pastel of Mr. R. W. Emerson. Mrs. Noa’s 
portraits are usually such admirable like- 
nesses as well as exquisite works of art, 
that it is pleasant to think she has entered 
that charmed circle at Concord, for, should 
she prove as successful as she generally is, 
she may perhaps have the privilege of tak- 
ing some others of the gifted ones who 
have given Concord its deserved celebrity. 


Mrs. Mary Gano Burnett, a Cincinnati 
lady, writing of her school-days and of La- 
fayette’s reception in the Western city, says: 
“I was one of those that walked in the La- 
fayette procession, and we wore green sun- 
bonnets, instead of calashes. They were all 
lined with pink crape inside, which gave us 
a very rosy appearance. We also had broad 
blue sashes, with ‘Lafayette’ on the tips, 
and the same on the back of our gloves, 
Our slippers had the same decoration.” 


Mrs. ADELAIDE KEMBLE Sartonris, just 
deceased, when she was a young lady, once 
sang at a private entertainment in Paris, 
where among her audience was Charles 
Sumner. He afterward wrote to Mr. G. 8. 
Hillard of Miss Kemble’s singing on this 
occasion: ‘‘You know that I am no judge 
of music, but still I have a heart and pulses 
which threb under manifestations of human 
feeling. Her music affected me deeply, and 
I cannot describe to you how much im- 
pressed was the beautiful and crowded 
circle by which she was surrounded, who 
interrupted her at every pause by a gush of 
— She was a singing Fanny Kem- 

e.”” 
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POETRY. 


MY MARINER. 


BY LUCY LARCOM. 








Oh, he goes away singing, 
Singing over the sea! 

Oh, he comes again. bringing 
Joy and himself to me! 

Down through the rosemary hollow 
And up the wet beach I ran, 

My heart in a flutter to follow 

The flight of my sailor-man. 


Fie on a husband sitting 
Still in the house at home! 
Give me a mariner, flitting 
And flashing over the foam! 
Give me a voice resounding 
The songs of the breezy main! 
Give me a free heart bounding 
Evermore hither again! 
Coming is better than going; 
But never was queen so grand 
As I, while I watch him blowing 
Away from the lazy land. 
I have wedded an ocean rover, 
And with him I own the sea; 
Yet over the waves come over, 
And anchor, my lad, by me. 
Hark to his billowy laughter, 
Blithe on the homeward tide! 
Hark to it, heart! up and after; 
Off to the harbor-side; 
Down through the rogemary hollow 
And over the sand-hills, light 
And swift as a see-bird follow; 
And ho! for a sail in sight! 
—Harper’s Magazine for September. 


CONSTANT. 


I know not if you ever think of me, 
As onward roll the days; 

I know not what your present life may be, 
In all its varied ways. 

Onur lives are parted—woe is me, how wide— 
And Fate has worked her will! 

But this I know; though years and change divide, 
I know I love you still. 

What can one do to ease the wearing woe 
Of hopeless, hopeless love? 

Defiant into life’s wild turmoil go? 
Or pine like wounded dove? 

It matters not—the wound is eating still, 
Though long the years go by; 

The heart's true love you cannot ever kill, 
Though voiceless it may lie. 

I know you never loved me, though my heart 
Was yours had yours been mine; 

And I have had to learn the weary part 
To bear and make no sign. 

What life had been had we not parted so, 
Nor sweet love fared so ill, 

I dare not think ;@but, spite of all, I know— 
I know I love you still! 


~~ = 
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. SONNET. 


BY T. W. HIGGINSON. 


There are great souls among us! In the prime 
Of Grecian strength or England's loftiest days 
I find no names more meet for reverent praise, 
Than theirs who ‘mid us now work on sublime; 
Teachers whose deep words lead this selfish time 
To heaven-wide musings;—patriot orators 
Whoee Christ-anointed lips are rich with stores 
Of burning, fearless Truth;—poets whose rhyme 
Hath never stooped to sound a meaner song 
Than love for all God’s children; women pure 
Who lend their stainless hands to labors strong, 
Deeming their birthright to such duty sure, 
Though fools deride. Dear native land, how long 
Against such prophets shall thy crimes endure? 


WHAT MATTERS? 


It matters little where I was born, 
Or if my parents were rich or poor; 
Whether they ehrank at the cold world’s scorn, 
Or walked 1n the pride of wealth secure. 
But whether I live an honest man, 
And hold my integrity firm in my clutch, 
I tell you, brother, plain as I am, 
. It matters much! 
It matters little how long I stay 
In a world of sorrow, sin, and care; 
Whether in youth Iam called away, 
Or live till my bones and pate are bare. 
But whether I do the best I can 
To soften the weight of adversity’s touch 
On the faded cheek of my fellow-man, 
It matters much! 
It matters little where be my grave, 
Or on the land, or on the sea,— 
By purling brook or ‘neath stormy wave, 
It matters little or naught to me. 
But whether the angel Death comes down 
And marks my brow with his loving touch 
As one that shall wear the victor’s crown, 
It matters much! 
—New land Journal Education, from the 
Sundion v A 








SHIFTLESS NEIGHBOR BALL. 
BY MRS. ANNIE. A PRESTON. 


Grandma wanted to paper the kitchen, and parlor, 
and hall; 
For years she had calculated to do it, each spring and 
fall, 
But, somehow, time had slipped away, and she hadn't 
fixed up at all. 
One May, having money enongh, she started grandpa 
for town 
With his head fall of directions about white, scarlet 
and brown, 
And me, perched on the seat with him, in my new 
pink gingham gown. 
“*Good-by,’’called grandma, smiling like a girl sending 
for a toy, 
As Major went off at a spanking pace, and grandpa 
laughed like a boy, 
To see Kriss Kringle, the shepherd dog, leaping about 
for joy. 
‘*We shall blow out like a garden,” grandpa said as 
as we drove along, 
“The old house will look gay as a sparrow breaking 
into a song,— 
It may be it’s all vanity, but I can’t see as it’s wrong.” 
“Halloo! Good morning, neighbor Ball! Whoa, 
Major! can’t you stand still? 
Get Fad in here, 1'll carry you as far as the Village 


What's the matter? you look like aman who's going 
to make his will. 
“What? To raise your interest money you have got 
to sell your cow? 
Wel em Evans is an old skin-flint,—I guess I must 
ow 


But I've got the cash to meet the claim here in my 
wallet, now.”’ 


I “~ dare to speak as grandpa counted the silver 
out, 


Said ‘God bless yon!" to neighbor Ball, and tarni 
Major aboat. “ i — 


Dreve straight back to the farm-house door, where 
grandma set up a shout: 





“Why father! how does it bappen that you are back 
80 soon from town? 

Did a crick catch you in your back? Did old Major 
stumble down’ 

Or, did you forget what I told you?” and grandma be- 
gan to frown. 

So the old man told his story with a sweet, pathetic 
grace: 

“You wouldn't care, I know,” be said, ‘had you seen 
our neighbor's face; 

And it’s by lending to theLord that we win in Heaven 
a place.” 

“Well, I declare!” said grandma, “if of queer men 
you don't beat all, 

But perhaps it may be so we can fitup some in the 
fall, 

And I do feel proper sorry for poor, shiftless neigh- 
bor Ball.” —Sunday Republican. 








DEACON HEYWORTH’S 
DREAMS. 


BY FLORRIE H. SEWARD. 


‘Mary, look at the bread, won't you? It’s 
most done, I guess.” 

‘In a minute, mother,” and the young 
girl bent lower over the novel she was read- 
ing. A footstep sounded upon the well- 
beaten yard, and both mother and daughter 
started nervously, the latter slipping her 
book hurriedly out of siglit, and starting 
toward the stove. 

“It’s only Willie,” and Mrs. Heyworth re- 
sumed her patching with a sigh of relief. 

The boy who entered threw himself de- 
jectedly upon the long, high-backed settle, 
and buried his face for a moment in his 
hands, then, starting up, exclaimed :— 

“I may just as well give up first as last, 


” 


I caraem. 
“O Willie, did father say you couldn't 
0?” 
. It was the girl who spoke, and her face 
flamed red and hot as she turned to her 
brother. 

“Of course he did! I might have known 
it,” he added, in a choked voice; ‘‘butI did 
think that surely he would consent when he 
knew how much I wanted to go to college 
and how hard I had tried to prepare for en- 
tering this fall.” 

‘Did you tell him all about it, Willie?” 

‘Yes, but he only said I needn’t say an- 
other word; he had set his foot down that 
his boys should be farmers, and farmers had 
no need of college; it only made them lazy 
and stuck-up—lazy and stuck-up! as if I 
wouldn’t work my fingers to the bone and 
study all night long, if only”—and his voice 
broke away in a sob. 

He was sixteen, a great, shy, awkward 
boy, with a promise of manly beauty on the 
smooth face and broad, white brow; a 
prophecy of noble manhood in the clear 
eyes, the firmly-set lips, and well-poised 
head. 

This was his ambition; to go to college, 


to know the many, many things that stu- 
dents knew; by day and night it had been 
his one wild hope, sleeping or waking, ever 
present with him. 

“I do think it’s too bad, and father is just 

as mean as he can be! I don’t care!” she 
exclaimed, defiantly, turning determinedly 
away from her mother’s admonitory ‘‘Mary! 
Mary! child!” ‘I don’t care! If father 
wanted us all to hate him he couldn’t try 
harder than he is doing all the time to bring 
it about. There isn’t a day that he doesn’t 
‘set his foot down’ as he says, to something 
we all hate and protest against. You know 
as well as I do, that if it hadn’t been for 
some things, ’Lis’beth would never have 
left home, and if he don’t mind there'll be 
one or two others missing one of these morn- 
ings.” 
And having ‘‘said her say,” she turned 
her flashing gray eyes and flushed, burning 
face away from them toward the heated 
oven, where, after giving the nicely-baked 
bread a vigorous thump and shake, she de- 
posited it again, instead of upon the table 
as she should have done. 

‘Well, grieving won’t do my work,” said 
the boy with a pitiful attempt at cheerful- 
ness. ‘‘I’ll just have to quit thinking about 
it, that’s all!” And he walked slowly away 
from the house, and off over the meadow- 
lot with a sad, hopeless air that made the 
mother’s heart ache. A whiter look came 
over the patient, careworn face, and the 
lines about her mouth settled into tense 
rigidity as Mrs. Heyworth’s eyes followed 
her son. Was it right? Was it just that 
her children’s lives should thus be cramped 
and narrowed down to the standard of one 


little soul? 
So well she knew of her children’s trou- 


bles, that she could not at heart blame her 
daughter for the sudden outburst that had 
just occurred—there was too much truth in 
the girl's rapid words. Poor Willie! How 
hard he had studied, every moment that he 
could snatch from work, preparing himself 
for examination—hoping, although against 
hope, to enter college. How proudly he 
had exclaimed, dashing down his books 
gleefully: ‘‘There, mother! there’s not an 
example in this I cannot solve, or a propo- 
sition I cannot state, and as for these fel- 
lows,” rapidly running over other text- 
books, ‘‘there’s not a question here that I 
cannot fanswer, from lid to lid; and now, 
mother, don’t youthink perhaps father will 
let me go?” And then she thought, with a 
shiver, of the words of ber high-spirited 
daughter: ‘‘If he don’t mind, there will be 
one or two others missing one of these 
mornings.” Would it end in that at last? 
Already one had gone, searching elsewhere 





for the freedom to think and act that was 
denied them at home. Was it right that all 
the sunshine, all the happiness should be 
crushed out of their lives? She knew that 
it was not, and had not she an equal right 
to determine upon their future with their 
father? 

The sunbeams slowly lengthened, creep- 
ing up and over her feet, her work, and her 
folded hands, until] they flashed upon her 
eyes with a sudden blindness. 

“Come, Mary, its most time for supper, 
and father’l] soon be in from the field!” and 
she gathered up her work with a weary sigh. 

“The Deacon’s kind enough at heart,” 
she thought, half apologetically, ‘‘only he’s 
so set.” 

For a moment she lingered in the door- 
way, and then turning away said hurriedly: 

‘The men are coming; you skim the milk, 
child, while I cut the bread. Where is the 
bread?” and she glanced inquiringly from 
the empty bread cloth to her daughter. 

*‘O mother! as I live, I do believe!” She 
opened the oven door slowly, and with the 
air one might be supposed to wear going to 
their execution. The bread was almost in 
a blaze, and blacker than any hat you ever 
saw, or any crow or Chloe that ever lived. 

This was the climax of misfortune; burnt 
bread was the Deacon’s particular aversion, 
the eating of which was always considered 
by him worthy of an indefinitely greater 
patience than the incomparable Job ever 
possessed. 

Before this new evil all other troubles 
“paled as stars before the sun,” and fora 
while Mrs. Heyworth’s sorrows were swal- 
lowed up in the trembling question, ‘What 
will father say?” 





Deacon Heyworth’s day’s work was done 
long ago, and he sat, as usual, in his easy 
chair, with his feet upon the fender. The 
evening was cool—just cool enough to make 
the fire enjoyable, and with bis paper and 
apples, and glass of amber beside him he 
prepared to enjoy himself to the full. His 
wife sat near him with busy fingers, her 
work was not yet done—would never be, 
she often thought, wearily, until her hands 
and feet and heart were still indeed. 

The corner clock struck nine, and the 
Deacon laid aside his paper; Mrs. Hey- 
worth’s opportunity had come at last, the 
moment she had waited for anxiously. 
“Something must be done. Oh, if only I 
could say something to convince him! His 
heart is kind and good enough, if only it 
could be got at—kind o’ like green moss 
and shining shells under the water when it’s 
frozen over—easy enough to be got at when 
the ice breaks and floats away.” 

“Father!” she commenced desperately, 
“college begins next week!” 

“Yes, I know!” and the Deacon’s voice 
expressed slight irritation. 

‘Willie does want to go so bad, ’pears 
like it’s a shame for the boy to be disap- 
pointed.” 

The Deacon’s face became flint. 

“T’'ve explained to William my reasons 
for not letting him go tocollege. I told 
him he could not go, and when I saya 
thing I mean it; I’ve set my foot down—” 

“Yes! yes! I know, but I do wish Nathan, 
you wasn’t quite so swift at ‘settin’ your 
foot down,’ as you always say; it’s mighty 
aggravatin’ sometimes, for you never pre- 
tend to ask me what I think of such, or 
such things, and for all I’m so quiet like, 
and don’t say anything, I feel it neverthe- 
less, and I’ve begun to wonder when my 
time’ll come!” 

The Deacon gasped, and his wife, throw- 
ing away her last remnant of timidity, con- 
tinued: 

‘We've been married now nigh onto 
twenty-five years, Nathan, but I can’t re- 
member the time when I ever set my foot 
down that such a thing should or should 
not be done!” 

She paused a moment, with the scarlet 
staining her face like some bashful girl’s, 
and ber husband, watching the new light in 
her usually drooping eyes, stammered out 
with fast expiring dignity: 

“T—I’m surprised. I am, Hannah; I am 
surprised!” 

“That’s very likely,” answered his wife, 
meekly; ‘‘we are always surprised if a per- 
son ventures an opinion different from our 
own, and I suppose you are all the more 
surprised at my attempting a thing I never 
did before; but it’s gone on and on, until I 
can stand it no longer, Nathan, and I must 
speak. I’ve worked long and hard for you, 
now, more’n twenty years. Many and 
many’s the night I’ve gone to bed too tired 
for sleep, and it ‘pears like I never get rest- 
ed any more. Mary ain’t stout, you know, 
and al] the brunt of the work comes on me. 
I look old, and feel old to be only forty-five, 
and it’s the hard work that’s done it; ahired 
girl would have been a mighty help and 
blessing sometimes, but you never seemed 
to think about it, and I never grumbled any, 
for I loved ye all the same, but sometimes, 
when I’ve thought it all over—and I’ve done 
it hundreds and hundreds of times—it teches 
mighty close to be always set aside like no. 
body at a!l, and have my wishes and opin- 
ions continually talked against, for I never 
forget that I'm your wife, Nathan, and 
have an equal right, with you, to say what 
should, or should not be done!” 

Her voice trembled for amoment, but the 





Deacon’s amazement was too great for 
words, and she hurried on: 

“There never was better children than 
ours for smartness or work, and anybody’ll 
say so that knows ’em, but because they'll 
mind every word you’ll say, and never grum- 
ble when you cross ‘em, doesn’t make it 
right that you should deny them every 
privilege and enjoyment. 

‘Young folks always hanker after fun, 
and it don’t make them any better Chris- 
tians to be always quieting them down when 
they are laughing and singing their merry 
songs. There's Thomas, the boy's heart is 
set on going to singing school—he can sing 
more songs now than I ever knew in all my 
life, and he takes so.natural like to the notes 
and tunes—I don’t see why you can’t let 
him go, Nathan, for it would only do him 
good, he’s always so happy when he’s sing- 
ing, and God knows sorrow comes soon 
enough to most folks. Mary wants to go to 
school so bad that she cries every morning 
when she sees the boys and girls go by. I 
know I couldn’t do all the work, but hired 
help is easy got, and you'd never miss the 
money that would pay a girl her wages. 

‘Now, as to Willie’s going to college. I 
don’t want to appear contrary, Nathan, but 
I’ve wanted it all along, and I do think the 
boy ought to go. It’s mynotion he'll never 
make a farmer, he’s too set on his books; 
not but what a farmer can be as smart as 
anybody, but it’s not in nature to do one 
thing well when your whole heart and soul 
are hankering after something else. 

‘‘No! I say let Willie go to college, and 
let Mary go to school, and Thomas to sing- 
ing school, if they want to go, it'll do you 
good, for there’s none of your children going 
to be any of the ignorant stock, let me tell 
you that. 

“Of course you can’t do the work, nobody 
expects you to; but you’ve got the money 
that'll hire it done, and it’s a great deal bet- 
ter to be a few dollars out of pocket and 
have the luve of your children than to leave 
it all to them after awhile, and mebbe have 
them feeling glad your gone. 

‘I think, sometimes, per’aps if ye’d been 
a little more kind and gentle like to Eliza- 
beth, she might ’a—” 

‘‘Mis’ Heyworth! Hannah!” exclaimed 
the husband with suddenly awakened dig- 
nity, ‘‘I hope you'll not attempt to* blame 
me for what that sinful girl may have done; 
mea deacon!” And he clasped the chair’s 
arms firmly, while his feet took an amazed 
jump from the fender to the floor. 

‘Being a deacon doesn’t help matters a 
bit, and it won’t help you, either, when it 
comes to the last; and if you’ve not tried, 
or done any thing to make any one else hap- 
py, I’m afraid there will not be much hap- 
piness for you; folks can sin in not doing 
what they ought to do, as well as in doing 
what they ought not; and we'll be judged 
for what we have not done as well as for 
what we have. ‘ 

“No, Nathan! Make your children happy, 
and no matter if it does take a little money 
to do it, you'd far better leave them without 
a cent, than to have your money mold and 
rot because you denied them these favors. 
It takes mighty little, sometimes, to make 
another one happy, but I’ve a notion it goes 
a long ways with God!” 





Deacon Heyworth could not sleep. He 
was, to say the least of it, surprised. ‘Uhis 
was not Hannah's usual way of talking, and 
he could not imagine what in the world 
possessed her now. If she had spoken an- 
grily he could have replied, but her language 
had been so calm, so dispassioned, so 
straight-forward, that he had net the least 
opportunity for anger. 

For awhile he could think of nothing but 
the strangeness of his patient, gentle-voiced 
wife talking in this way to him; then grad- 
ually her words came back to him, and the 
more he remembered of them the more they 
troubled him; but not that he thought she 
looked at things in too strong a light, for 
what need was there for Willie to go tocol- 
lege? he never went, and never wanted to 
go, even; the boy knew too much now for 
any good; then as for Mary, she’s a better 
scholar this very day than I am, and there’s 
no more need o’ her going to school than 
there is of—of Hec there!” and the deacon 
very complacently eyed a great yellow and 
white dog lying behind the stove, and de- 
cided that it was alla humbug, that he had 
“set his foot down,” &c. ‘But then, it was 
kind of mean to say they shouldn’t when 
Hannah had set her heart on it; ’taint often 
she crosses me; she’s been a powerful good 
wife and mother, Hannah has,” mused ‘the 
deacon, with a remorseful twinge. ‘‘Won- 
der what did possess her, though, to say 
what she did about Eliz’beth:” and just 
then the Deacon’s little devil, self-conceit, 
stepped in and spurted at such a rate about 
a man’s controlling his own house, and a 
deacon’s knowing what was right and best 
for his family, of course, that he turned over 
in his bed and closed his eyes firmly, and 
with a feeling of conscious superiority. Of 
course he knew what was best! 

But he could not sleep; over and over 
again he determined not to think any more 
about it, but over and over again would the 
words recur to him: “If you never done 
anything to make others happy, I’m afraid 
there’ll not be much happiness for you when 
it comes to the last.” He could not get rid 








of them, try as he would, until in despera- 
tion, he determined to end them by self-ex. 
amination. He ransacked his memory, first 
carelessly, then eagerly, then anxiously with 
a great wondering if it really could be, and 
if his children might not Possibly be glad 
when he was dead; the thought was horri- 
ble, yet turn which ever way he would. it 
only grew more intensely certain, for, from 
among all the years, the hours gathered from 
the past he could only single out pitiful sel- 
fishness and greed. 

“I jest wish Hannah hadn’t said anything 
about it,” he groaned, as restlessly tossing 
over and over he found himself unable to 
stifle his awakening conscience. “‘I’!] not 
be fit for a lick o’ work to-morrow!” 

The Deacon was not so unlike the rest of 
us after all. 

Sleep came to him at length, not sweet 
and refreshing, but busy with dreamings 
that startled the man’s soul like arrows of 
warning. 

He dreamed it was the last great day: 
the millions on millions of people melted 
slowly away before him, bringing him near- 
er and nearer the Great Arbiter of souls. 
Countless throngs of angels hovered near, 


bursting forth into rapturous “Glory to God’ 


in the highest!” as thousands upon thonsands 
of the redeemed joined their number, or 
turned weeping away as others were borne 
shrieking to eternal gloom. 

No great {happiness or particular dread 
seemed to enter the Deacon’s heart; he sin- 
cerely pitied those who were eternally jost, 
and thought how much better it would have 
been forthem had they been Christians, 
while he looked upon the angels, curiously 
wondering if some of them there had becn 
as good as they ‘‘might have been.” 

At last, nothing remained between him 
and the Searching Eye bent upon him. It 
was an expression of infinite mercy, loving 
compassion, end yearning tenderness, yet 
unswerving justice that seemed to draw him 
nearer and nearer, as by some invisible 
chain. 

‘I am a deacon,” explained our friend. 

There was no voice, no sound, yet deep 
down in his heart he seemed to hear in liv- 
ing thunders—‘‘I KNow THEE NOT!” while 
the angels turned away in tears. 

‘Don’t youknow? Don’t you remember? 
I am Deacon Heyworth,” he said, shivering 
and withering beneath the awful horror that 
grew upon him. But no ‘Well done!” 
greeted him from the Presence there; all 
the glory faded away—only the cruelly 
pierced side and hands and feet and the 
thorn-crowned brow remained; a voice in- 
finite in its sadness, came from out the 
awful stillness—‘‘Ye have done this unto 


me!” 
The angels sobbed, and still the horror 


grew; he seemed enfolded in a living, 
breathing agony, with his conscience his ac- 
cuser—‘‘You were a deacon with a deacon’s 
work to do; it was yours to bind up the 
heart's of God's children, to make the wid- 
ow’s heart to sing for joy, to be a peace- 
maker‘among your brethren, and to advance 
God’s cause and kingdom in the earth, but 
you have not even given a ‘cup of cold wa- 
ter to one of these, His little ones!’ ” 

Wrung from his own soul, yet another’s 
fainter and fainter grew the voice, and the 
angels veiled their faces and turned away; 
waiting, listening for his fearful sentence, 
ages seemed concentrated in that one in- 
stant of anguish, and he shrieked aloud. 

‘‘Nathan, what upon earth! what is the 
matter with you?’ and Mrs. Heyworth shook 
her husband, vigorously. ‘‘Have you got 
the nightmare?” 

‘Oh, Hannah, I’ve had an awful dream, 
an awful dream!” 

‘Have you?” Nightmare, I expect!” and 
she turned over sleepily. 

It was not the nightmare, Deacon Hey- 
worth knew, but he did what many of us 
would have done—determined to accept its 
teaching. ‘‘Who would ever have thought 
it?” he queried wonderingly to himself, 
scarcely able to deny the reality of it all. 
‘‘Who would ever have thought it, and me, 
a deacon!” 

Shivering, thinking and resolving, he fell 
asleep again, and again he dreamed. 

He was dead—lying still and pale and 
cold; and yet he stood watching his family 
as any curious bystander might. He 
thought he could read their hearts, and to 
his surprise, there was not so much of sor- 
row as of contentment down deep beneath 
their mourning. 

His wife’s face seemed to grow brighter, 
as if a world of care had been removed 
from her life. ‘‘Thechildren can have their 
way now, poor things!” she was saying to 
herself, although her eyes were wet; ‘‘they 
could never do as they liked when their 
father was living!” Hethought Willie was 
trying hard not to think how glad he was 
that he could goto college at last; while 
Mary and Thomas were saying over and 
over to themselves, ‘‘No person will hinder 
me now from going to schoo! when I want 
to go.” He saw another form bowed near, 
it was his long-absent daughter, and through 
her heart were wandering the words, 
“Thank God, I can come home again!” 

It was terrible. He tried to speak, to tell 
them he was not dead, that he loved them 
more than they ever knew; it was in vain, 
and he saw himself carried away and 
buried; but he thought he could see them 
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j—was with them all the while—with 
them, yet immeasurably separated from 
them; through days and weeks, months and 

ears he followed them, all the time suffer- 
H a remorseful anguish that would have 
» insupportable but that he could not 
speak or weep. He thought it had been ten 
years since he had died, and that he had 
jong been forgotten by any but his family; 
his wife now looked restful, happy and con- 
tented; and his children all occupied places 
of usefulness and honor in the world, and he 
dreamed that often and often their inmost 
thoughts were, ‘We were never happy while 
father lived, and we would never have been 
nappy had he not died!” 

He tried to speak, to tell them he loved 
them, that he had been with them ail those 
years, but he could make no sound, and 
they turned away; but he must call them, 
must speak to them; again and again he 
tried to do so, and—awoke. 

Long the Deacon pondered over his 
dreams, and in his heart he felt that they 
bad not been of himseif, but of God. 

“They're warnings, Nathan Heyworth!” 
he decided at length, solemnly, ‘‘warnings, 
sure’s you live, and ye’ll do well to abide 
by em.” 

The ice was floating away, and already 
the green moss and shining shells were 
shimmering up from beneath. 
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It was breakfast time at Deacon Hey- 
worth’s, and the meal was being eaten, as 
usual, in almost perfect silence. Again 
and again had the Lusband and father been 
on the verge of speaking—his lips only 
opened to close again, silently. No one 
knew of the previous night’s experience— 
of the warnings he firmly believed he had 
received; he could remain forever dumb and 
no one would ever be the wiser, but he had 
determined to right, if possible, the wrongs 
of years, and yet—it was not so easy as he 
had thought. 

“William!” be exclaimed at length sud- 
denly, slowly breaking an egg into the glass 
beside him. 

The boy looked up respectfully, but wea- 
rily; he, too, had spent an almost sleepless 
night—a night of tears and disappointment. 
“Well, father?” he said, questioningly, for 
the Deacon had stopped to break another 


cWhen does the examination at the col- 
lege begin?” 

All the blood in the boy's body seemed 
rushing into his face, such a strange ques- 
tion for father to ask! He tried to quell 
his heart’s sudden beating as he replied, 
“This afternoon, sir,” but the mother 
could see how painful the suspense was to 
her son. 

“Tf you can satisfy them that examine the 
students, you may start to college whenever 
you please.” 

‘‘Father!” 

Tears came slowly into the father’s eyes; 
how blind he had been! ‘Oh father!” but 
the words only ended in a convulsive burst 
of tears, and the boy hurriedly left the 
room. 

Thomas looked at Mary, and Mary looked 
at Thomas, and the mother looked at them 
both—the long-suffering mother whose heart 
was throbbing strangely to the promise of a 
new-born peace. 

‘‘And Mary and Thomas,” continued the 
Deacon, after a few preliminary coughs and 
throat-clearings, ‘‘I believe school has been 
‘took up’ jest about a week, but mebbe if you 
study hard, and learn fast, you can ketch 
up with the best of em; you'll have to fly 
around, daughter, and help mother all you 
can nights and mornings till I get some help; 
and you boys must give me a lift once in a 
while on the farm until we get things to 
work good. I want to say just here,” he 
said falteringly and blunderingly, yet brave- 
ly, nevertheless, ‘‘that ye’ve all been pow- 
erful good children notwithstandin’ you 
couldn’t often get what you wanted, and 
you shan’t lose anything by it, from this on. 
P’r’aps father thinks a heap more of youall, 
than you’d think when he’s so cross and 
ugly like!” 

“Oh father! you dear, DEAR father! you 
don’t know how much we all love you!” 
and for almost the first time within her 
remembrance the warm-hearted, impulsive 
girl flung her arms about him and kissed 
him fondly. 

“There, there, child, you'll spoil me!” 
exclaimed the delighted Deacon, blowing 
his nose vigorously, and wiping a suspicious 
moisture from his eyes: ‘‘you’ll spoil me 
sure?” 

“Nathan, husband!” their children had 
left the room, and she came up to the win- 
dow beside him. ‘‘What does it all mean, 
Nathan?” 

‘It means that God has been teaching me 
the error of my ways, Hannah, and I’m try- 
ing to take the lesson to heart.” And then, 
laying his hand gently upon the hard, toil- 
worn one near his, Deacon Heyworth told 
his wife his warnings. 

Years have passed over them all since 
then, and children’s children play in the 
great, old-fashioned rooms. Often they 
meet together there, and even the long-ago 
home-welcomed ’Lizabeth is with them. 
The mother, with her soft, white hair, looks 
Over them all with happy, peaceful eyes, as 
the father, ‘‘almost home” tells over and 
Over again his dreams. ‘‘I can see it all,” 





he says, ‘‘jest as plain as I could that night, 
but I’m not afraid now, I know the Pierced 
Hands will welcome me up there, and I can 
almost hear the angels sing again. It will 
not be long, not very long until I shall see 
Him, and know Him as He is.” 

‘It will be no dream there, Nathan !”’ 

Her eyes are dim, reft of brightness long 
ago, but their children think of the Land of 
Eternal Youth, as they look upon her, and 
hear the tremulous, trusting answer: 

“No, Hannan, No DREAM THERE!” 
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FRENCH MARRIAGE LAW. 





During a recent session of the British 
House of Commons the fact was brought to 
the notice of that body that many lamenta- 
ble cases had occurred of marriage between 
French men and English women in accord- 
ance with English law, whose universai 
validity was not suspected by the women 
until they found themselves abandoned by 
their husbands in France on the ground 
that their marriage was informal according 
to the laws of the latter country. The 
mortification and anguish experienced by 
the English women aliuded to might have 
been prevented had their Government pre- 
viously taken the pains to inform the people 
of England how the institution of marriage 
is guarded by law in France. When a 
Frenchman under twenty-five years of age 
proposes to marry he must either bring his 
father in person before the stipulated civil 
authority,to whom the father shall give in his 
formal consent to the contemplated alliance, 
or produce a written proof of his father’s con- 
sent. In case the bridegroom is over twenty- 
five years of age, and his father’s consent 
does not in any form accompany his appli- 
cation for license to marry, he must estab- 
lish the fact that he has served upon him 
three citations to make known his objec- 
tions, if he has any, to the proposed mar- 
riage. The certificates of baptism must 
also be produced, and other formalities, the 
details of which it is not now necessary to 
mention, complied with, before the magis* 
trate can give the parties the requisite au- 
thorization to the civil marriage. Withouta 
compliance with these conditions a marriage 
cannot be consummated in France, and 
without them a marriage contracted by a 
Frenchman in any other country is not legal 
in France. 

English and American women are espe- 
cially interested in being made aware of 
this. No doubt if the underlying experi- 
ences of society in this country were made 
public, cases of unhappiness arising from 
ignorance of the requirements of French 
law upon this subject would be found in 
almost as great abundance among American 
women as among their English sisters. 

Such connections are all right here or any- 
where outside of the husband’s own country; 
but once upon his native heath, that hus- 
band can, if he likes, leave his American 
spouse to write to her mother and to chew 
the cud of sweet and bitter fancies while 
waiting for an answer. The children born 
of such marriages are not legitimate in 
France, and cannot, of course, inherit any 
property their father may possess there. It 
would all go to other relatives, leaving wife 
and offspring to ponder on the odd ways of 
Gallic legislation. While we fully sympa- 
thize with the purpose of the restrictions 
with which intended marriages are hedged 
about in France, we also agree with the 
hope expressed by one of the speakers in 
the Commons when the matter was before 
them—that action will finally be taken to 
render a marriage legally ceiebrated in one 
civilized nation equally legal in all. others. 
This can probably be accomplished, how- 
ever, my through the passage of more 
stringent laws upon the subject, po gem | 
in the United States, where they are muc 
too lax. Marriage with us is too often a 
sort of happy-go-lucky business. 

Pending a general international readjust- 
ment of the marriage laws, we say again if 
our American women are as wise as their 
own happiness requires that they should be 
they wil thankfully take warning of the 
character of those laws in France. The 
next fair daughter of Columbia who pro- 

oses to confer her hand upon a gallant 

renchman will, we hope, after having be- 
come possessed of the important informa 
tion which the Graphic herein sets forth for 
her good, be plucky enough to see that her 
smiling suitor produces the documents 
which will make her an honored wife in 
Paris just as much as in Baltimore or Bos- 
ton or New York. Meanwhile, if Secretary 
Evarts will instruct Mr. Noyes, our Minis 
ter to France, to employ a little of the su- 
perfluous time at his disposal in making a 
clear abstract of the specifications of the 
French law of marriage, and in sending the 
same to Washington, so that in some way, 
it may be widely published among our peo- 
ple, he will earn the gratitude to which a 
man is entitled who builds a light house 
upon a dangerous coast. — New York Graphic. 


Thus are women like those who sit on 
two stools. Presumably protected, they 
learn to depend. In reality spoiled at every 
turn, they realize their defencelessness only 
through suffering, and often when it is too 
late. ‘Look out for yourselves!” man 
frankly says, as the victim sinks betwixt 
two apparent supports, neither of which 
sustains her. We say, too, ‘‘Look out for 
yourselves, women!” Legislators are too 
busy with their own interests to think of 
yours. No protection like self-protection. 
Lean not on man; ‘twill pierce thee to the 
heart; a broken reed at best, oftentimes a 
spear. H. 
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LIKE MASTER, LIKE MAN. 





Says the New York Herald: ‘‘It is awe-in- 
spiring to see a manly and courageous po- 
liceman, grandly swinging his club from his 
cotton gloved hand, walk proudly up to a 
peanut stand and deliberately take peanuts, 
while the shrinking Irishwoman fears to 
say a word to the massive blue-coat. But 
why has not every person on the street a 
right to take peanuts for nothing?” 


The policeman steals the peanuts, Uncle 





Sam takes the cows—at Glastonbury, Conn. 
Why not, indeed! H. 
————__ em 


A WOMAN FARMER IN AMHERST. 





Eprrors JourNaL.—Knowing your in- 
terest in women’s “‘tilling the soil,” I would 
say that we have a lady farmer in Massachu- 
setts, Mrs, O. 8. Longley of South Amherst. 
Mrs. Longley has the whole management of 
her farm, hiring a man by the day, when 
required; doing her milking and the groom- 
ing of her horse herself. Her farm produces 
hay and fruit in abundance. Mrs. Longley is 
a lady of education and refinement, and in 
her pleasant home are always found the 
latest and best classes of literature. The 
Ploughman of April 12 speaks in high terms 
of the stock raised by her. 

Mrs. Longley, after the death of her hus 
band, let her farm out ‘‘on shares;” but it 
gave her expense and not income. She 
then assumed the management, and proved 
the truth of the old couplet, ‘‘Who by the 
plough would thrive, himself must either 
hold or drive.” The farm now isin good 
condition and pays both in money and 
health. 

The State Superintendent of the Agricul- 
tural College at Amherst has visited her 
farm, and ranks her stock as among the best 
he has ever seen. 

She understands her work, and men take 
their orders from her just as well as they do 
from men. 

We often hear of western women who 
are successful farmers. It is a pleasure to 
find one in Massachusetts. Farming is well 
suited to women, and there is nothing better 
for worn and tired nerves than muscular 
exercise out of doors. L. W. 
> 


FORMATION OF CHARACTER. 








The Rev. Phillips Brooks, in a recent 
sermon, used the following practical lan- 
guage :— 

“If somebody should give me a diamond 
to carry to Europe, I can know exactly how 
much would be lost to the world were I to 
drop it into the sea; but if a seed should be 
given me, I can only regard it with awe as 
containing concealed within it the food of 
untold generations. That is the difference 
between looking at truth as a diamond or as 
a seed,—as final or germinal. 

“In all training of character, continuity 
and economy must be supreme. The notion 
that character is spontaneous is held by most 
people in the earlier portion of theip lives, 
and is wroug. When they discover this, 
nine-tenths change to the other extreme. 
This is wrong, too. Hosts of young men 
think that their character will form of itself, 
and that they will necessarily become better 
as they grow older. Hosts of old men 
believe that their character is fixed, and 
that it is impossible for them to become 
better. Such beliefs are foolish. People 
are also wrong in thinking that they can 
put off their bad traits and put on good 
traits. The old failures cannot be thus 
transformed, but out of the old habits new 
can be formed. This is what many a pocr 
creature needs to know. We must make 
what we are to be, out of what we are 
already.” 
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A FNENCH WAY OF WASHING CLOTHES. 


A system of washing clothes has lately 
been introduced in some French towns 
which is worthy of special mention. Its 
economy is so great as greatly to reduce the 
cost. This is the process: Two pounds of 
soap is reduced with a little water to a pulp, 
which, having been slightly warmed, is 
cooled in ten gallons of water, to which is 
added one spoonful of turpentine oil and 
two spoonfuls of ammonia; then the mix 
ture is agitated. The water is kept at a 
temperature which may be borne by the 
hand. In this solution the white clothes are 
put and left there for two hours before 
washing them with soap, taking care, in the 
meantime to cover the tub. The solution 
may be warmed again and used once more, 
but it will be necessary to add a halfspoon. 
ful of turpentine and another spoonful of 
ammonia. Once washed with soap, the 
clothes are put in hot water, and the blue 
is applied. This process, it is obvious, 
saves much time, much labor and fuel, 
while it gives to the clothes a whiteness 
much superior to that obtained by any 
other process, and the destructive use of 
the washboard is not necessary to clean the 
clothes from the impurities which they con- 
tain. 
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DON’T, BOYS. 





Don’t be impatient, no matter if things 
do go wrong sometimes. Don’t give the 
ba!l a kick and send it into a mud puddle, 
because it would not go straight when you 
threw it. Do not send the marbles against 
the fence and thus break your best glass al- 
ley, because your clumsy fingers could not 
hit the centre. Do not break your kite 
string all to pieces, because it will not come 
down from the tree at the first jerk. It will 
take you three times as long to get it down 
afterwards. Do not give your little brother 
an angry push and a sharp word if he can- 
not see into the mystery of marble playing 
or hoop rolling at the first lesson. You were 
once as stupid as he is, although you have 
forgotten it. 








What in the world would become of you 
if your mother had no more patience than 
you? If, every time you came near her 
when she was busy, she thrust you off with 
across word? Dear, kind, loving mother, 
who never ceases to think for you, to care 
for you, who keeps you so nicely clothed, 
and makes such nice things for you to eat. 
What if she were to be so impatient that 
you would be half the time afraid to speak 
to her, to tell her of your own troubles at 
school or at play? Ah, do not grieve your 
mother by your impatience and your cross- 
ness. 





A COLORED GRADUATE. 


George H. Williams, of Boston, a col- 
ored man, the first colored graduate of 
Newton college, is one of the Republican 
nominees for the Ohio Legislature. Wil- 
liams is a bright, intelligent fellow of about 
thirty-five years, whom you will remember 
as candidate for chaplain of the Democratic 
Legislature of Massachusetts in 1864, sup- 
ported by Wendell Phillips, William Lloyd 
Garrison, Gov. Talbot, Gov. Claflin, Gen. 
King, Col. Goodman, and others. He is 
probably one of the most thoroughly edu- 
cated men and the best orator and conver- 
sationalist on the ticket.— Rutland Herald. 


ART PUBLICATIONS. 


Prof. Chas, A. Barry's New Book. 


MODEL AND OBJECT 
DRAWING. 


The Representation of Objects. 


(Particularly the Geometrical Solids used in Art 
Schools) as they Appear. An Essay prepared for 
Instructors in Drawing, and American Art Stu- 
dents. Quarto, numerous illustrations. Price, 50 cts. 


PRIMER OF DESIGN. 


By Cuarves A. Barry, late Supervisor of Drawing, 
Boston Public Schools. 75 illustrations. Net, 75 
cents, by mail, 90 cents. I 
“The primary aim of this beautifully illustrated 

primer is to give aid to drawing-teachers. The prin- 

ciples are illustrated in a way to make them intelligi. 
ble and useful to every one teaching design.” — New 

England Journal of Education. 


ART AND ARTISTS IN 
CONNECTICUT. 


By W. H. Frencu. Full gilt, 8vo., $3.75. 

This elegant volume comprises sketches of nearly 
two hundred artists, whom Connecticut claims either 
by birth or adoption. The work is beautifully illus- 
trated with full-page and letter-press designs, com- 
prising portraits of all artists, engravings of their 
work, and in many cases original designs, specially 
prepared for this book. 


ELEMENTS OF DESIGN. 


For the use of Teachers and Parents. By Dr. WiL- 
LIAM Rimmer, Boston Art School (Museum of Fine 
Arts). 48 full-page illustrations. Cloth, net, $2.00, 
By mail, $2.25. 

Dr. Rimmer’s Manual exemplifies a method of 
teaching drawing founded on the idea that it does 
not signify merely an imitation of forms but that it 
aims main y to reproduce expression. It is a bold 
and attractive Drawing-Guide, which, taking the hu- 
man form as a model, ually unfolds from the sim- 
plest lines to the full anatomical subject, the elements 
of figure-drawing, in all their variety of limb, feature, 
muscle and form, rendering easy of comprehension 
every intervening step. It is a work invaluable to the 
student and the artist. 


ART: ITS LAWS AND THE 
REASONS FOR THEM. 


Collected, Considered and Arranged for General and 
Educational Purposes, by SamuEeL P. Lone. 12mo, 
cloth, $2.00. 

It is a very handsome book, with steel-plate illus- 
trations; a work of decided merit, and a pleasant 
guide in the search for the good, the beautiful, the true. 


THE PRINCES OF ART. 


Translated from the French, by Mrs. 8S. R. Unsrno. 
12mo, cloth, $2.00. 

It is a pleasant book, designed not for the profes- 
sional or amateur only, but for popular enlighten- 
ment about those men who, with the Brush, the 

; nee, or the Graver, have achieved an immortality 
of fame. 


ELEMENTARY COURSE OF 
GEOMETRICAL DRAWING. 


Containing Problems on the Right Line and Circle, 
Conic Sections and other Curves, the Projection, 
Section and Intersection of Solids, the Development 
of Surfaces, and Isometric Perspective. Oblong 
with 40 Plates. By Gro. L.. Vose. $5.00 net. 


FAIENCE: 


GUIDE TO PAINTING ON PORCELAIN AND 
EARTHENWARE. By Mapame Brasizer De La 
Vaneuyon. Price, 50c 
This work has for its aim—to render service by aid- 

ing students in their studies, and to make their task 

easier. Written by an Artist, for Artists. 














Sold by all Booksellers and Newsdealers, and sent 
by mail, postpaid, on receipt of price. Catalogues 
mailed free. 


LEE & SHEPARD, 


PUBLISHERS, BOSTON. 


ANNIE T. FOGG, 


DRESS REFORM ROOMS. 
5 HAMILTON PLACE. 

Garments of all kinds cut; basted or made to order. 

Patterns cut from measures, and warranted to fit. 

Latest Patterns for Stamping and Embroidery re- 
ceived each week from New York. 
Emancipation Waists, Dress Reform 

Corsets, 
STOCKING AND GARMENT SUSPENDERS. 

Union under-flannels of all kinds ready-made or to 
order. 

Infants wardrobes made, and patterns cut. 

Ladies furnishing goods of every kind in improved 
makes. 

ANNIE T. FOGG, 5 Hamilton Place, 

Boston. First Floor. 
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HYGIENIC UNDERGARMENTS 
For Ladies and Children. 


Union Under Flannels, Eman- 
cipation Suits, Waists, Cheme- 
lettes, Dress Reform Corset 
Waists, &c. Call or send for il- 
lustrated Catalogue and Be- 
duced Price List. mention 
ingthis paper. Agents wanted. 

Patterns sold. 

Alice Fletcher & Co. 

6 East 14th St.,N.¥.City 


$5 to S20 Re asthe, Samples west 











HOUGHTON, OSGOOD & COS 


Summer Books. 


John Burroughs. 
WAKE-ROBIN. Illustrated $1 50 
BIRDS AND POETS 1 50 
LOCUSTS AND WILD HONEY 1 50 


“Fall of delicious out-door feeling. To read them 
is like wandering in the woods and fields.”—Boston 
Transcript. 


W. D. Howells. 


VENETIAN LIFE. 12mo. 2 00 
ITALIAN JOURNEYS. 12mo. 2 0 
SUBURBAN SKETCHES. 12mo. 2 00 
THEIR WEDDING JOURNEY. 12mo, 200 

THE Same. 18mo. 1% 
A CHANCE ACQUAINTANCE. 12mo. 2 00 
THE Same. 18mo. 1% 
THE LADY OF THE AROOSTOOK 2 00 
Charles Dudley Warner. 
MY SUMMER IN A GARDEN 1 00 
SAUNTERINGS 1 2 
BACK-LOG STUDIES 1 50 
BADDECK 1 00 
IN THE LEVANT 2 00 
BEING A BOY 1 00 
IN THE WILDERNESS 75 

George E. Waring, Jr. 

. A FARMER'S VACATION 3 00 
WHIP AND SPUR 1 25 
VILLAGE IMPROVEMENTS 7 
THE BRIDE OF THE RHINE 1 50 

Lucy Larcom. 
1,OADSIDE POEMS for Summer Travelers 1 00 
HILLSIDE AND SEASIDE in Poetry 2 00 


H. D. Thoreau. 
WALDEN, OR, LIFEINTHE WOODS 1 
A WEEK ON THE CONCORD AND MER- 
RIMACK RIVERS 
EXCURSIONS IN FIELD AND FOREST 
THE MAINE WOODS 
CAPE COD 
A YANKEE IN CANADA 
LETTERS AND POEMS 
Various. 
ONE SUMMER. A story 1 
ONE YEAR ABROAD 1 
MRS. THAXTER’S ISLES OFSHOALS 1 
1 
2 


SSsess & 


MISS JEWETT’S DEEPHAVEN 

JAMES’S TRANSATLANTIC SKETCHES 

SHAIRP’S POETIC INTERPRETATION 
OF NATURE 1 

MRS. WHITNEY'’S LESLIE GOLDTH- 
WAITE 1 

MRS. (THACHER) HIGGINSON’S SEA- 
SHORE AND PRAIRIE 1 


AMERICAN GUIDE-BOOKS. 


NEW ENGLAND 1 50 
WHITE MOUNTAINS 1 50 
MIDDLE STATES 1 50 
MARITIME PROVINCES 1 50 
Full, precise, accurate, well equipped with maps 
and plans. 


s 





SATCHEL GUIDE TO EUROPE. 200 


*,* For sale by all Booksellers. Sent, post-paid on 
receipt of price by the Publishers, 


HOUGHTON, OSGOOD & CO., Boston. 


There Are Few Persons 


Whe do not realize the necessity of some remedy for 
a 


General All-Goneness 


so common at this season of the year. It used to be 
called 





laziness. 


It isnow recognized as a ‘Hated Disease,” for 
which the 


ELolman 
LIivEeER PAD 


Shands Unrivalled, after many years of the severest 
ests. 


BETTER BE SAFE THAN SORRY. 


eet on a PAD in time, and be sure you get the gen- 
ulne, 


Buy none but the HOLMAN PAD, bearing his pict- 
ure and signature, also the signature of the Holman 
Liver Pad Vompany, and sy will avoid imposition, 
disappointment and possible injury. All others are 
worthless frauds, gotten up to be sold on the reputa- 
tion of the genuine. 





HOLMAN LIVER PAD COMPANY, 
124 Tremont Srteet, 
Opposite Park Street Church. 


66 a weekin your own town. Terms and $5 out- 
fitfree, H. Havuerr & Co., Portland, ‘ 








ESTABLISHED 1846. 


Mapst0hs 


DINING: 
ROOMS. | 


FOR 


LADIES and GENTLEMEN, 
23 & 27 Brattle Street, Boston. 


BOOMS to LET by the DAY or WEEK. 








LADIES’ LUNCH, 


30 AVON STREET. 


A Delicious and Fragrant Cup of Tea or Coffee, with 
Cream, 5 cents; a Rich Oyster Stew, 15cente; Tender- 
loin steak, 20 cents. Ali the luxuries and delicacies 
of the season, cooked to order, at very reasonable 
prices. Ladies’ Toilet Room attached. 10tf 


Woodbury’s Cafe 
LADIES AND GENTLEMEN 


196 TREMONT STREET, 
BOSTON, MASS, 
Open Sundays from 8 a.M.,to 8 P.M. 
Sunday—Dinner from 5 to 644 p.m. 
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The Woman’s Journal. 


Boston, Aug. 30, 1879. 


All communications for the Woman's JOURNAL, 
and all letters relating to its editorial management, 
must be addressed to the Editors of the Woman's 














JOURNAL. 

Letters containing remittances, and relating to the 
business department of the paper, must be 
to Box Boston. Remittances in Registered 
Letters or P. O. money orders may be sent at our 
risk. Money sent in letters not registered will be at 
the risk of the person sending it. 

Papers are forwarded until an explicit order is re- 
ceived by the publisher to discontinue and until pay- 
ment of all arrearages is made. 

The receipt of the paper isa sufficient receipt of 
he first subscription. The change of date printed on 
the oparer is a receipt for renewals. This char; 
should be made the first or second week after the 
money is received. ipts may not be sent unless 
astamp is enclosed with the subscription for that 
purpose. 


Subecribers are earnestly requested to note the ex- 
iration of their subscriptions and to forward money 
or the ensuing year without waiting for a bill. 











DON’T FORGET. 


September 15, is the last day on which 
any woman in Massachusetts, who is not 
already a tax payer, can be assessed and 
thus secure her rights to vote. Don't wait 
till that time, but go at once to the assessor. 
It is a great boon to have the legal right to 
a voice in the direction of the school where 
our children go. It is worth taking time, 
trouble and money to secure. L. 8. 


~~ 
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INSTRUCTIONS TO WOMEN. 


Fifty of the ‘Instructions to women how 
to vote” can be sent free for a two cent 
stamp,on application at this office. Any 
persons in any part of the State who will 
aid in this method of instructing the new 
voters should send stamps at once. 





L. 8. 
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A NEW OFFER.—SIXTY-FIVE CENTS. 


The Woman's JoUuRNAL will be sent to 
any address for sixty-five cents from Sep- 
tember 1, to the end of the year. This fur- 
nishes an excellent opportunity to send the 
JOURNAL to those who have not had it. A 
four months’ trial will often make a perma- 
nent subscriber. Who will send ten or five 
or one copy at this rate to those who need 
it? L. 8. 
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PUSH ON THE WORK. 


We give in the present issue a full 
report of the meeting of Worcester, to 
discuss the duties of women to prepare 
themselves to vote for School Commit 
tee. Senator Hoar gave the keynote by his 
opening address. Miss Eastman, with her 
usual felicity of speech showed the impor- 
tance of Woman’s work in education, and 
Mr. Higginson urged on women the duty 
of voting for School Committees. The 
results of the meeting were satisfactory. 
The call was signed by many of the promi- 
nent women of Worcester, and mure of this 
class attended than is usual at Woman 
Suffrage meetings. Those women who lis- 
tened and are open to the influence of moral 
considerations must have felt the full force 
of the appeal to do their duty. 

We hear of other meetings to take place 
next week and hope that the number will 
be increased. It is now only about two 
weeks before the time of assessment will 
expire, and we hope that our friends will 
feel the importance of using every effort to 
have the list of voters enlarged. The little 
time left should be giver to earnest work, 
and it would be of great service if we could, 
during this brief interval, have meetings 
like that at Worcester, in Springfield, Salem, 
Pittsfield and other cities and towns. As 
the time grows shorter, let the work be 
more earnest. 8. W. B. 





SARAH BERNHARDT. 


This distinguished actress will ere long 
visit this country, and her great power will 
doubtless awaken a furor of enthusiasm. 
Her pre-eminent ability is universally recog- 
nized. With that wonderful power of per- 
sonation which can only come from real 
genius, she carries the audience with her so 
that they become spell-bound. In addition 
she is described as possessing great personal 
charm, and fascinates those who meet her 
in social intercourse. Such is the portrait 
of this brilliant woman as drawn by those 
who know her and have seen her on the 
stage. 

With all this personal charm and superior 
genius there is also the fact that though un- 
married she is the muther of four children. 
Now we are without any knowledge of the 
circumstances of her private life in this con- 
nection beyond the above mentioned fact. 
When she first appeared on the London 
stage she made so deep an impression that 
she was not only applauded from the boxes 
but was received as a welcome guest in the 
homes of the cultured and titled. Whatever 
scruples refined mothers may have had at 
first, after she won their interest by her per- 
formances, she conquered, and was received 
in some of the first families of England. 

Now, suppose an English women of the 
same social grade but without the attraction 
of special genius, was in like circumstances, 
a mother of four children. She would be- 
come a social outcast. These same moth- 
ers would be horrified with the thought of 

inviting her to their homes and lavishing 
upon her special attentions. Society would 

be shocked at such a proceeding. An out- 





cry would be raised that the sanctity of the 
home wasinvaded. Thisfeeling, moreover, 
would have its origin and find its justifica 
tion in the best moral sentiments. The safe- 
guards of purity would be overthrown were 
this to be allowed. . 

But where is the difference between the 
case of Sarah Bernhardt and the one we 
have supposed? The only difference is that 
she has genius and great personal charms. 
But if she has violated the sanctity of virtue 
is she any the less guilty? No glamor of 
genius can cover up impurity. The sancti- 
ty of home, the sacredness of marriage, the 
purity of womanhood are of too great im- 
portance to be trifled with. If Sarah Bern- 
hardt has stepped down from the high level 
of female chastity and debased her woman- 
hood no splendor of genius can conceal 
the fall or lessen its blackness. 

We appeal then to American women to 
be true to pure womanhood, and when this 
accomplished actress visits our land, to let 
no enthusiasm for the artist blind them to 
the great injury she has done, by putting at 
defiance the sanctity of marriage and the 
sacredness of that female purity upon which 
all that is true and holy in the family rests. 

8. W. B. 
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WOMAN’S INFLUENCE AT THE POLLS. 


The shooting of Kalloch by De Young 
in San Francisco has exposed to the coun- 
try the state of affairs on the Pacific Coast. 
The storm has thrown the slime on the sur- 
face. California is afflicted with bold, able 
and unscrupulous politicians. A condition 
of society which makes possible the leader- 
ship of Kearney, Kalloch, and De Young is 
deplorable. The evils have been increased 
by the spirit with which the political can- 
vass has been carried on. Instead of dis- 
cussing questions on their merits the chief 
effort has been to awaken the jealousy of 
caste. The staple of the speeches consists 
in denunciation of the capitalists, spiced with 
bitter personal abuse. Both Kalloch and 
De Young hur! at each other the slang and 
vituperation of the slums. They take the 
tone of the blackguard. No wonder then 
that in brutal rage the assassin shoots. 

We are now concerned with the revela- 
tions which this state of things makes, and 
not with the merits of the quarrel between 
two unscrupulous leaders. We see here an- 
other illustration of the low condition into 
which our politics has fallen, and the need 
of better elements. The advocates of Wo- 
man Suffrage have often urged their cause 
on the ground that the bringing of women 
to the polls would introduce a needed ele- 
ment and add to the moral power of the 
ballot. We believe this isa sound view. 
We do not claim that women would not 
make mistakes. We do not assert that they 
would always vote wisely, or could not be 
misled by the designing or the corrupt. We 
dou not claim that only good women would 
vote. Our plea is that Woman’s presence 
at the polls will give a needed influence, and 
as she imparts acertain quality to the home, 
and wherever she goes, so it would be at the 
ballot-box. With Woman Suffrage we do 
not believe such a condition as that which 
is now seen in California would be possible, 
certainly not probable. 8. W. B. 
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THE RESPONSIBILITY OF SOUTHERN 
LEADERS. 





The shooting of Mr. Dixon at Yazoo City 
is only one of the symptoms of a deep seat- 
ed disease. We have in this act simply a 
phase of that barbarism which slavery be- 
queathed upon its death-bed. The attempts 
of the Suuthern press to show that this af- 
fair grew out of a personal quarrel will not 
succeed, because it is evident that political 
animosity was the main-spring. This inci- 
dent is only an outcropping of that spirit 
which aims to keep a “‘solid South.” But 
the frequent repetition of these acts is not 
the worst feature of the case. In the great 
changes which are taking place in the South 
frequent outbreaks are only what might be 
expected from the worstclasses. The peril, 
however, is not with these unless they have 
the sanction of those better disposed. The 
seriousness of the present aspect of affairs is 
that, as yet, there has been no earnest and 
honest efforts by the better class to put an 
end to these outrages. The Southern press, 
with a very few exceptions, either glosses 
over these outbreaks or keeps silent. Even 
the Northern Democratic press is dumb or 
treats the matter as a light thing. Mean- 
while political leaders avail themselves of 
the Mississippi plan to get office. Of course 
while this is so there can be no reform. If 
the better class of Mississippi politicians, 
and the same is true of other parts of the 
South, really desired to stop these outrages, 
and had the courage to do so, there would 
soon be an end to all this. Because they 
do not they will be held to their responsi- 
bility before the public opinion of the world. 

It is no answer to Northern criticism to 
say, ‘Mind your own business.” It is our 
business. It isa matter which affects directly 
our rights and interests. These men, with 
shot guns in their hands, not only elect 
county clerks and sheriffs, but also vote for 
President and Congressmen. They are bent 
on getting control of the National Adminis- 
tration. The Southern leaders by the means 
of a solid South mean not only to wipe out 
all war legislation, but to rule the country 





in the interests of the old ideas. The same 
tactics practised so successfully in old sla- 
very times are to be repeated. There is a 
large class at the North, who, learning 
nothing from the past, are just as ready as 
ever to bow down to the behest of the South. 
The same apologetic tone, the same eager- 
ness to propitiate and crawl as before. We 
hope for the future more from the better 
class in the South than from Northern 
Bourbons. Meanwhile, let us hold South- 
ern leaders to their duty. As long as they 
allow these outrages to go on and are wil- 
ling thus to get office, these things will con- 
tinue. What will be done with the murder- 
er of Dixon? Will the independent voter 
be allowed the ballot without the threat of 
expulsion or murder? Is the mob to rule 
instead of law? Are the most sacred rights 
of free citizens to be crushed by brute 
force? Will Messrs. Chalmers, Hampton 
and Lamar please answer? You gentlemen 
and your associates who profit by these tis- 
sue ballots and murders are responsible. 
8. W. B. 





WOMEN TO THE FRONT IN THE TEMPER- 
ANCE CAUSE. 


The entrance of Woman as a distinct 
force in the temperance cause has given 
this reform breadth and vitality. The va- 
rious Women’s Christian Temperance Asso- 
ciations have increased the interest in many 
quarters and when she has the right to vote 
on this question then there will be short 
work with political tricksters. A check 
will be put upon the open dram-shop. 
What Women’s Temperance organizations 
have already done is only the promise of 
still more efficient work in the future. Last 
week there was a series of meetings in 
Camp Lake View, South Framingham, at 
which the women came to the front. Mr. 
J. R. Sypher, of Philadelphia, gave a clear 
and strong address on ‘‘The Press and Tem- 
perance,” in which he reviewed the position 
of the press, both past and present and 
recognized its great power when wielded in 
the interests of reform. Mrs. Livermore 
also made one of her impressive speeches, 
in which she sounded the bugle call. She 
took for her subject ‘‘The Moral Heroism 
of the Temperance Reform.” As reported 
she stated that the struggle of to-day is be- 
tween labor and capital on the one hand and 
for a higher, purer government and the ad- 
vancement of and the securing of a higher 
civilization on the other. She asserted that 
the United States government wes a liquor- 
seller, and as advocates of temperance we 
are working against the national govern- 
ment, against the law and against society, 
and styled it as a shame that the President 
should come to this city, and before every 
plate at his reception should be set eight or 
nine different kinds of wine at the expense 
of Boston. It was a pernicious influence 
to those in lower society, because it always 
follows avd imitates the higher as far as 
practicable. The temperance advocates 
were arrayed against the church, or a por- 
tion of it, against the politics of the country, 
and held that the Republican party of Massa- 
chusetts is placed between two straits—But- 
ler and the liquor traffic. The rum power, 
she asserted, dominates in Massachusetts to- 
day, and the Republican party is obliged to 
please it. The speaker said the temperance 
people were on the tide of right and our 
chief is God. She argued the local option 
idea, and said she would like to have that 
question voted upon, with the women vot- 
ers to carry and enforce ,its victory at the 
polls. It is our duty to work, consistently, 
patiently, and earnestly, and she held that 
drunkenness would slowly die out. Pluck 
out the dram-shop, and the cost of criminal 
and pauper asylums would be greatly les- 
sessed. In closing she madea powerful ap- 
peal to both men and women to interest 
themselves in this righteous movement. 

Miss Francis E. Willard, Miss Jennie 
Marston, and others representing various 
organizations, had a Union Temperance 
meeting at Wood’s Holl. Governor Talbot 
was invited to preside. We give below the 

LETTER OF GOVERNOR TALBOT. 
COMMONWEALTH OF MASSACHUSETTS, 1 


EXxeEcuTIvVE DEPARTMENT, 
Boston, Aug. 20, 1879. \ 


Benjamin R. Jewell, Secretary Massachnsetts 
otal Abstinence Society :— 

My Dear Sir :—1 thank you for your kind 
invitation to attend the Union temperance 
meeting at the Vineyard on the 26th inst., 
and for the proffered honor of the presi- 
dent’s chair on that occasion. I regret that 
a pressure of business, public and private, 
forbids my acceptance, for I am sure the 
meeting would yield me both profit and en- 
joyment. You intimate in your letter that 
the day named is to belong especially to the 
Woman’s Christian Temperance Union. 
What a — and assurance of success 
lies in the very meaning of that name! It 
means the prayers of the mother at the bed- 
side of childhood. It means the gentle and 
potent influences of the hearthstone, and 
the altar at home. It means the sacred 
teachings of the pulpit and the Sunday 
school. It means the wielding of these 
mightiest of moral forces in the service of 
our cause. With such allies why should 
there be among wus one faint heart or one 
faltering hand? Why should we not, in- 
voking the favor of Divine Power, press 
forward with undoubting faith and firmer 
courage to the triumph which lies now not 
far beyond? 

Yours very truly, 
Tuomas TALBOT. 





A MOTHER'S RIGHT TO SEE HER CHILD. 


A case of unusual interest came up last 
week concerning achild which is now in 
the possession of the Massachusetts Society 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to Children. 
A libel for divorce is now pending in the 
Supreme Court in which the libellant, Mrs. 
Eva Batten, seeks a divorce from her hus- 
band, Joseph Batten, jr., a hat and cap 
dealer, on the ground of cruel and abusive 
treatment. Pending the disposition of the 
libel the wife asks for alimony and the 
privilege of seeing her four-year-old boy, 
who was placed in the institution above 
named by the father on July 17, with in- 
structions not to permit the mother to visit 
him. This was the condition of affairs 
when the matter was presented to Judge 
Lord on Friday of last week, and counsel 
for the husband called Dr. Dixwell, Presi- 
dent of the Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Children, to show that by the 
rules of the institution no one was allowed 
to visit children, because it was feared that 
some infectious disease might be brought 
there, although there was one day set apart 
for such a purpose, but it was optional with 
him to permit such a visitation. At this 
point Judge Lord took the matter into his 
own bands, and his searching questions to 
Dr. Dixwell touching the origin and man- 
agement of the institution were very inter- 
esting to those present in the court room. 
The Judge told Dr. Dixwell that it was not 
for him to attempt to decide as to which 
(the mother and father) was right or wrong, 
as this was a question to be judicially deter- 
mined, and until the case was disposed of, 
both parties were supposed to be right. On 
being asked if arrangements could not be 
emade by which the mother could see the 
child, Dr. Dixwell said he would consult 
his Board of Directors, but he supposed 
they would have the right to relinquish the 
child to the father, his legal guardian. 
“You have made use of the expression 
‘legal guardian’ three times,” said Judge 
Lord, ‘‘and you needn’t repeat it again, as 
I am quite as familiar with the law as you 
are,” and the Judge went on to explain that 
the laws had been so changed that a mother 
had the same rights as to her children that the 
father had, unless it was otherwise deter- 
mined for cause by the Supreme Court. 
The conclusion of the matter was that Judge 
Lord said he had no doubt that after what 
had transpired the mother would be allowed 
to see the child under reasonable restric- 
tions, but if the child was relinquished to 
the father the Court would then order it to 
be brought into Court and it would be 
placed where the mother could see it. He 
expressed the opinion, however, that the 
child was well cared for at present, and it 
might be for the best interests of the child 
to allow it to remain. 
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SCHOOL SUFFRAGE IN WORCESTER. 





On Tuesday of this week there was a large 
meeting at Worcester, in which speeches 
were made by Hon. George Hoar, Miss East- 
man and T. W. Higginson. It was fully 
attended, and the speaking was to the point. 
Mr. T. K. Earle called the meeting to order 
and introduced the Chairman of the evening. 
We condense the report from the Worcester 
Spy. 

HON. GEORGE HOAR’S SPEECH. 


Senator Hoar in taking the chair alluded 
to the fact that it had several times fallen to 
his lot to express his opinion on the ques- 
tion of allowing the vote of women tc be 
counted in determining the policy of the 
government. Those opinions, he said, 
grew stronger each advancing year, and to 
count the vote of woman, to take the sense 
of woman on questions of government, he 
considered as not likely to degrade her, but 
likely to elevate and purify what sbould be 
the most dignified questions, those which 
affect the public welfare. But the present 
meeting, he said, was to deal with a nar- 
rower subject. The legislature has deter- 
mined that in determining who shall con- 
duct our school system the voices of the 
mothers be heard. Ninety-five per cent. of 
the teachers at present are women, and more 
ahan ninety-five per cent. of the instruction 
which the young receive at home and in 
school comes from women. We educate, 
at great expense, the flower of our young 
ladies to become teachers, and yet they are 
denied a voice, excused and relieved of the 
duty of helping to determine what policy 
shall prevail in the common schooi of state. 
There are those who think that women are 
unfit to sit in judgment seats and in the halls 
of legislation, and pretend to believe that if 
they had the power to vote on the question 
of war, not being directly interested, they 
would be constantly bringing their brothers 
into the dangers of battle. But whois there 
who will attempt to maintain the proposi- 
tion that they are fit for teachers and moth- 
ers, and unfit to have a voice in theselection 
of teachers and houses, the selection of 
studies, the grading and regulating, and 
hours of attendance, to meet the different 
capacities of the children for whom the 
schools are provided. If anybody doubts if 
any teacher placed in school is competent, 
the -~ of the parents ought to be 
final. Who would hesitate to give evidence 
on the opinion of mothers who have placed 
children in their care? The opinion of the 
mother is not to look through a drunken 
husband or father, and the opinion of the 
widow with a family of children to be edu- 
cated is to have due weight in future. If 
there is any argument to be stated against 
the propriety of the step it is yet to be put 
into language. Sneers and jests against it 
have been heard, but he had yet to hear an 
argument fit to be addre against this 
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proposition. If in the education o 
child the opinion of the mother shal] — 
the duty follows when opportunity is viven’ 
No mother or sister, no honorable woman 
can refuse to exercise this important dut 
and no woman should refuse to perform this 
duty. The condition is simple, being the 
payment of a poll tax of $1 where the as. 
sessors are requested to assess such a tux, of 
course having the other necessary qualifica. 
tions to secure the privilege. omen pos- 
sesseG of property can have the privile € 
without the payment of the poll tax. e 
did not propose to discuss the question at 
present, and introduced Miss Eastman. 

MISS EASTMAN’S ADDRESS. 


Miss Eastman expressed the pleasure jt 
gave her to meet so many of the friends of 
the cause in which all were so much inter. 
ested. The state naturally looks to the 
mothers to solve the great problem which jg 
now before it, and the only wonder is that 
it has not sought the mother’s aid before 
She then passed to consider, in full, the 
part which woman had in school instruc. 
tion and her interest in and knowledge of 
the subject. The actual instruction jg 
largely given by women. While seven. 
eighths of the accumulated judgment in rc. 
gard to the education of children is with 
woman, she has no voice in the government 
of the schoois. By apt argument she pro. 
ceeded to show how this had been worked 
to the disadvantage of our schools. After 
a forcible presentation of this, she added 
we want all the intelligence utilized that 
the country holds. The women teachers 
have some of it, but under present methods 
they cannot use it, as they are simply work. 
ing to hold their positions, being dependent 
upon them with no hope of future indepen- 
dence. The temperance crusade she con- 
sidered as an amplification of the great 
force which the women possess, and con. 
sidering this, could not understand how 
women should believe that the right to the 
ballot would unsex them, when it is the 
simplest way in which they can express the 
loftiest sentiments, and the most direct way 
in which the womanly element can find ex- 
pression. The women who are interested 
in home affairs, she claims, are interested 
in the polls, for there all questions which 
affect the homes are settled. Our schools 
are controlled there, and no man is con- 
sidered so rough as not to be fit to help set- 
tle questions affecting them; isn’t it our 
duty to go there and carry that influence 
which has been praised from time immemo- 
rial? Our system of public education needs 
ee and under it she thinks that a 
woman's heart is needed. 


COL. HIGGINSON’S ADDRESS. 


Col. T. W. Higginson endorsed what Lad 
been said, believing it should be pitched on 
the key of duty, not of claims. He spoke 
of the earlier work in this city in aid of 
woman's rights, and the counsel given by 
John Milton Earle in the Spy, that meetings 
should be held to discuss Woman's duties, 
saying the wish had been granted. This 
question has been brought forward as one 
of duty. The women are invited to come 
forward and share in the responsibility to a 
certain extent, and should nowsee that they 
discharge their duty. The matter has been 
discussed as a matter of education and as a 
step necessary in behalf of education by 
those great educators who spoke at the 
meeting to consider the question. Woman 
Suffrage was not presented in connection 
with it, it being simply regarded as an edu- 
cational measure. The relation of women 
to the schools in this state were next con- 
sidered, reference being made to the reports 
of Horace Mann, in which constant refer- 
ence is made to the great value of Woman’s 
influence in schools. Brief reference was 
made to the system of Germany as a system 
of tremendous, crushing overwork, which 
crushes out the life, spirit and vivacity of 
the young minds. This system is overruled 
wy men, not one female teacher being found. 

o feminine influence is found in England, 
but in America it is what gives that refined 
influence which characterizes our public 
schools. The need of feminine intermediate 
influence between committee and teachers 
he referred to as most pressing, that ques- 
tions of vital importance might be grappled 
with at the outset. In matters affecting the 
morals of the schools, and in matters of 
physiology, the need of some woman to 
whom the teachers can refer questions which 
they are delicate in consulting men about, 
was urged. Illustrations of the bad effects 
of man’s advice to women in schools were 
given, as were also instances of the value 
of the advice of women in the school-rooms 
in maintaining the physical condition of 
those in the schools. The contest which 
resulted in placing women on the school 
committee of Boston, and its valuable result, 
were briefly alluded to as fair illustrations, 
and he asked, why is it that one after an- 
other these women have been dropped? No 
one ever knew exactly why, but they were 
dropped, and all admitted that none sur- 

assed Miss May in special qualifications 
or the position. But finally, after being 
repeatedly on all tickets, her name disap- 
peared because there had been trouble be- 
tween Republicans and Democrats; some 
Republican must be sacrificed, and she was 
selected because she was a woman and had 
no voting force behind her. That alone 
deprived the city of Boston of the services 
of the women on the committee, and lastly 
the most valuable of them all, and that is 
what led tothe present movement’ Thus 
it was that as educational matter it became 
logical to put women on to vote to defend 
the educational system of Massachusetts 
from the dickering of political influence. 
If it leads to something else it will take 
care of itself, but that is a question for the 
future. The one thing before us is that the 
women have been called :n by the men to 
a | the educational system of the State, 
and he did not consider it possible that there 
should be a necessity of rousing people to 
their duty. It will take some time, of 
course, and this year a smal] vote is ¢x- 
pected. There is a feeling that the measure 
is incomplete, but what of it? Al] measures 
and machinery are imperfect at the begin- 
ning. Successive steps are necessary to 
bring any measure or machinery to perfec- 
tion. This may seem a little awkward, but 
the feeling of awkwardness will disappear 
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with the attempt, and the women, to whom 
the questions of education are of so vast 
importance, should be the first to make the 
attempt. Women urged by this principle 
are, he believed, to be the pioneers of school 
suffrage, he not believing that the honorable, 
the conscientious women, will be the ones 
to stay at home, for by so doing they for- 
feit the claim tc being conscientious. He 
believed that women are susceptible to 
blunders the same as men, but believed 
them equally capable of ‘earning by their 
blunders. Clear-headed and clean-tongued 
women he considered as necessary as saintly 
women, and for the purpose of showing the 
interest the women take in the schools, 
spoke of their attendance upon examina- 
tions. The women have, — of them, 
the practical knowledge which the men pos 
sess only theoretically, and he did not be- 
lieve the women who had been so faithful 
in the past would prove recreant to their 
duties now. 
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TO THINKING SMOKERS. 


Harper’s Easy Chair for September says: 

The woman who does not require of a 
mau the form of respect, invites him to dis- 
card the substance. 

And there is one violation of the form, 
which is recent and gross, and might be well 
cited as a striking illustration of the decay 
of manners. It is the practice of smoking 
in the society of ladies in public places, 
whether driving, or walking, or sailing, or 
sitting. There are preuz chevaliers who 
would be honestly amazed if they were told 
they did not behave like gentlemer, who 
sitting with a lady on a hotel piazza, or 
strolling in a public park, whip out a ciga- 
rette, light it,and puff as tranquilly as if they 
were alone in theirrooms. Ora young man 
comes alone on the deck of a steamer, where 
throngs of ladies are sitting,and blows clouds 
of tobaceo smoke in their faces, without 
even remarking that tobacco 7s disagreeable 
to some people. This is not, indeed, one of 
the seven deadly sins, but a man who un- 
concernedly sings falsely betrays that he has 
no ear for music, and the man who smokes 
in this way shows that he is not quite a gen- 
tleman. 

But some ladies smoke? Yes, and some 
ladies drink liquor. Does that mend the 
matter? * * * But some ladies like the 
odor of a cigar? Not many; and the 
taste of those who sincerely do so can not 
justify the habit of promiscuous puffing in 
their presence. 

It is getting so now that neither time nor 
place is exempt from the fumes of pipe, 
cigar or cigarette. 

The weary worker seeks the rest and re- 
freshment of a few hours’ ride on the harbor. 
The place of comfort is secured on deck. 
To breathe the pure, cool air, coming from 
the stifling city, is like inhaling the elixir of 
life. The weary woman no sooner begins 
to congratulate herself upon the amount of 
good it will do her than a blast of tobacco 
smoke is blown into her face. Thedeck of 
the steamer is crowded, she sees nothing else 
to do but to bear it, and does so until it be- 
gins to make her ill, and then she makes an 
effort to escape from it. 

A remote corner is selected, she begins to 
recover from the feeling of nausea, and to 
again enjoy the undefiled breeze. When lo! 
the intolerable fumes of an ancient pipe 
compel her to beat a second retreat. 

There was nothing in the end to do, but 
to seek the close atmosphere of the ladies’ 
cabin and lose all of the pleasure and profit 
she had hoped to enjoy 

There is music on Boston Common, the 
weary woman looks forward to it as an hour 
of recreation, when if the seats are all occu- 
pied she may sit on the grass. She goes 
early to secure an advantageous place to hear 
the music and see the spray of the playing 
fountain; she spreads her shawl, seats her- 
self and everything bids fair for the realiza- 
tion of the pleasure she had looked forward 
to allof the week. This anticipation is soon 
blighted by finding herself surrounded by 
clouds of tobacco smoke which roll into her 
face as if she were the especial target at 
which the smokers aimed. 

Again, there was nothing to do but bear 
it, or move on, which latter she did, every 
time with thesameresult. Walking, stand- 
ing or sitting, there was volley to right and 
volley to left, of tobacco smoke. As there 
was no escaping it, nothing remained for her 
but to go home, not only deprived of the 
pleasure she had anticipated, but ill from 
the noxious fumes she had been compelled 
to inhale. 

The weary woman would have the enjoy- 
ment of a ride at evening on an open car. 
How much of rest it offers her none can 
know, save those who are confined day in 
and day out, to the routine of work within 
four walls. How fresh and cool the air 
seems to her after her day’s labor in a close 
atmosphere; how enchanting the Common, 
how beautiful the homes in the suburbs set 
in greensward, and the glimpses of the dis- 
tant country, what pleasure it all would 
have conferred upon her had it not been for 
the privileged smokers on the back seats, 
whose volcanic puffs of smoke were sent by 
favoring winds into her face. 

The weary woman said, as many another 
one has under like circumstances, that she 
believed if women were addicted to a habit, 
indulged in, in public, so offensive to men 
as smoking is to the majority of women, 
that male law-givers would pass a law pro- 
hibiting the nuisance. 

It is not surprising that some women do 
use tobacco; it is more to be wondered at 
that they have not generally become addict- 
ed to the habit of smoking, when we con- 
sider the influence of inherited tendencies, 





and the close contact they have had with 
men steeped in the fumes and juice of to- 
bacco. None will dispute that women have 
delicate sensitive nerves, and if the use of 
the filthy weed prove so soothing to the 
nerves of men, and so indispensable to their 
happiness, why should not women desire to 
be soothed and made happy in like manner. 
That women have so long, and so generally, 
as compared with men, withstood the deg 
radation that follows in the use of intoxica- 
ting liquors, and the allurements of tobac- 
co, makes us hope that they are possessed 
of an inherent saving grace, that will shield 
them from these besetting evils for all time. 
HReRE*E 
Boston, Aug. 20, 1879. 
+= 


POLICIES. 


Epirors JourNaL:— Your remarks in 
the JourNAL following the quotation from 
a law recently enacted at Albany, N. Y., 
undcr the head of ‘‘Wives’ Policies Assign- 
able” do not apply to cases to which the law 
refers. The law refers only to Policies of 
Husbands for the benefit of their wives. 
The condition probably would apply the 
same where a wife procures a policy on her 
own life for the benefit of her husband. The 
husband could not assign it without her con- 
sent. I think if a wife has a Policy of In- 
surance on her life for her own benefit, she 
can assign it the same as the husband could 
a policy for his own benefit, not in Vermont 
but in the State of New York. I see noth- 
ing wrong in the law that should sting or 
hurt anybody. The condition is as fair as 
the law that the husband cannot deed away 
his home without his wife consents and 
signs the deed. The law books contain 
many laws that discriminate against equal 
rights of woman, and it isn’t necessary to 
miscontrue any to make out a case. The 
real facts are bad enough. 

NEWMAN WEEKES. 

Rutland, Vt., Aug. 19. 

+o 


FORTY YEARS UF MARRIED LIFE. 


The 31st of July Drs. Owen and Mary J. 
Thomas of Richmond, Ind., celebrated the 
fortieth anniversary of their married life. 
Quite a number of the prominent Suffragists 
of Indiana were present, and Rev. Amanda 
M. Way (formerly of Indiana, now of Kan. 
sas), and Paulina T, Heald, their daughter 
from Michigan. 

Congratulatory letters were received from 
sisters in Philadelphia, also, Sarah E. Frank- 
lin, Anderson, Indiana; Dr. 8. 8. and Louise 
V. Boyd, Dublin; Dr. David and Mary E. 
Haggart of Indianapolis. The celebration 
was an assemblage of rare intellect and in. 
telligence that will long be remembered by 
the participants, and was a very grateful epi- 
sode in the busy work. life of our friends. 
Quite a number of choice presents were 
thankfully received from friends. 

oe 
GOOD SERVICE OF THE NEW YORE 
WORLD. 





During the past year 1878-9 the New York 
World has kindly published for the State 
Charities Aid Association a series of official- 
ly prepared articles on the following very 
important subjects: 


December 30th, 1878, No. I.—A paper 
describing one or two county poorhouses 
and a county home for children. 

January 13th, 1879, No. II.—The Treat- 
ment of Pauper Children by the State.” 

January 27th, No. IIl.—‘‘The Need of 
State Reformatories for Women.” 

February 10th, No. 1V.—‘'The Female 
Insane Asylum at Blackwell’s Island.” 

February 24th, No. V.—‘‘Trained Nurses 
and Unpolitical Officials in Hospitals and 
Asylums.” 

March 8d, No. VI.—‘‘The Need of a 
New Bellevue Hospital.” 

March 17th, No. VII.—‘‘The Evils of the 
Existing Tenement House System.” 

March 81st, No. VIII.—“The Maternity 
Service.” 

April 7th, No. IX.—‘‘The Ambulance 
System of N.Y. oar 

April 14th and 15th, No. X.—*‘The Work- 
house on Blackwell's Island.” 

May 5th, No. XI.—‘“‘Improved Dwellings 
for the Laboring Classes.” 


~~. 
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HOW A GIRL HELPED SHERIDAN, 





The following incident given by a corre- 
spondent of the Detroit Free Press illustrates 
in a very striking manner how often great 
results turn on seemingly small events:— 


A round moon, warm and golden, shone 
on the quaint old town of Winchester, Va., 
one evening in the middle of September, 
1864. In the vine-covered porch of a house, 
whose broad, brooding roof enveloped it in 
somber shadow, sat a brown-haired, hazel- 
eyed girl waiting for a visitor. A man erect 
and soldierly, wearing a gray uniform, came 
up to the walk. The moonlight reburnished 
the faded gold lace of his epaulets and 
sword-knots with something of their pris- 
tine splendor as he advanced. They talked 
of the then all-absorbing topic, the war, 
that was blazing its way through the :love- 
ly valley at their feet with the ashes of 
homesteads, the charred skeletons of mills 
and forges and foraged lands. The officer 
was a member of Gen. Early’s staff, a Loui- 
sianian, fervid with hope and fierce with 
desire to drive the Union soldiers back. 
The girl was a Virginian of that simple 
faith which disbelieves in strife and blood- 
shed, and her name was Rebecca. It was 
another “Rebecca at the well,” with the 
difference that she drew out of the glib- 
tongued officer the number and position: of 
Gen. Early’s army, their intrenchments and 
batteries on the Oppequan, and wirat troops 


had been withdrawn. This was done in the 
most natural manner possible, for to kncw 
these things was interesting, and she had no 
idea of making history or becoming a hero- 
ine, for the two had only met a few even- 
ings previous at a social gathering, when he 
had sought an introduction and the privi- 
lege of calling upon her. This was his first 
visit, and it proved his last. When the 
young aide-de-camp departed that Wednes- 
day night he had told so much that he had 
placed the fortune of his command in the 
keeping of Rebecca. 

On the following Friday, while sitting on 
the same porch, she heard a bird-call, low 
and tremulous, in the shrubbery of the 
lawn. She answered it by clapping her 
hands softly, when a man as black as the 
shadows she sat in came up, and, taking 
something out of his mouth, handed it to 
cher and vanished into the night. Speeding 
up to her chamber, she found the gift to be 
a small roll of lead-foil, such as is wrapped 
about various articles, among others, aoe 
ing tobacco. Carefully unrolling it, a small 
bit of soft paper was within, on which was 
written: 

“Have you any definite information of the forces 
and position of Gen. Early? If so, transmit by bearer. 

“SHERIDAN.” 

How strange is destiny! She alone of the 
few Union-loving souls in Winchester knew 
what the harassed cavalry commander de- 
sired. To put the information down and 
roll it up into the same receptacle did not 
require many moments, when she again ap- 
spe on the porch, clapping her hands. 

he slave seemed to rise up out of the earth. 
He hastily placed the tiny packet in his 
mouth, and without a word or gesture dis 
appeared. 

fore daylight on the 19th of September, 
1864, the Confederate pickets were charged 
on the Oppequan, and Sheridan moved like 
an avalanche upon Winchester. A terrible 
contest followed, the two armies advancin 
and retreating like the surging billows o 
the ocean. The battle never ceased until 
sundown, leaving Sheridan the victor of the 
battle of the Oppequan. A series of disas- 
ters pursued Early, and on the 19th of Octo- 
ber—a month later—was fought the mem- 
orable battle of Winchester, which brought 
peace to the valley of the Shenandoah. I 
talked with the gentle Quaker lady yester- 
day. She said she was unconscious of do- 
ing anything of moment at the time. She 
had known Gen. Crook of Gen. Sheridan’s 
staff, and during the brief occupancy of 
Winchester by the Union troops had said to 
him if he ever saw a way that she could 
serve the Union cause to command her, and 
he had mentioned her name to Gen. Sheri- 
dan. She showed me an elegant watch, a 
souvenir of the event, a gift from Gen. Sher- 
idan. On the inside is engraved— 

‘Presented to 
Rebecca L. Wright. 
Winchester, Va., by Gen. P. H. Sheridan. 
A memento of Sept. 19, 1864." 

The charm-holder is an ingenious arrange- 
ment of a horseshoe, gauntlet and spur. 





The charms are a tiny cavalry sword, field- 
glass, orderly cap, and other military ob- 
jects in miniature. The fate of the young 
staff officer is unknown to her, 


NOTES AND NEWS. 


We hear, as we go to press, that the 
City Solicitor has given an adverse de- 
cision in regard to the question of ‘One 
Dollar or Two.” He says that women 
should pay both State and County taxes. 











Eight of the states now admit women to 
practice in their courts. 


In Dublin, the porcelain ware at the Fe- 
male Industrial school is very superior and 
widely sought. 

The proposed Victoria University will in- 
struct both men and women, and will confer 
degrees in all regular courses of study ex- 
cept the medical course. 


The Springfield Republican hopes that Mr, 
Moody’s healthy and genuine nature will 
save his new school for girls from some of 
the mistakes which cramp the usefulness of 
Wellesley College. 


M. Gambetta has just received a remark- 
able gift—a portrait of his mother embroi- 
dered in silk on crimson velvet. The work, 
which was executed by a Mlle. Giraud, a 
young lady of Marseilles, is said to be ex- 
cellent in its minuteness and in its artistic 
and life-like appearance. 


San Francisco is convuised to its centre 
because a lady member of the Board of 
School Examiners raised the credit marks 
of Miss Ida May Hister, daughter of the 
President of the Board of Education, giving 
her a standing to which, it is alleged, her 
scholarship did not entitle her. 


We regret that Governor Talbot has de- 
clined to be a'candidate this year, because 
he isthe right man in the right place as 
chief executive. His administration has 
been marked by vigor and an honest effort 
to make needed reforms. He represents 
the best tendencies and aspirations of Massa 
chusetts. 


The President of Wellesley College gave 
President Eliot, of Harvard, a hit when he 
said that as the latter had suggested that the 
new women’s colleges should separate learn- 
ing from religion, it might be well for those 
institutions to suggest in turn that the Har- 
vard students unite a little religion with 
their learning. 


Theresa Dennis, a neatly attired widow, 
has been committed to the Tombs for steal- 
ing a wash-tub and pawning it for 40 cents 
to get bread for her two famished children. 
Her husband was a coal-heaver, but, after 
an eight-months’ illness, he died a year and 
a half ago. Since then Mrs. Dennis has 
scrubbed for a living, but, unable to get 





work, she was driven to steal. 
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Is the great remedy for Female Weakness. 


Is the great Life-saver among Children. 
Is the most Perfect 'l'onic for the Aged. 


At this season of the year, delicate people, especially women and children lose their appetite, and, in con 
sequence, their strength, to such a degree that they are but poorly prepared to endure the summer heate and 
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mer and a preventive of SuNsTROKE, nothing is more beneficial and effectual than 
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Dean Stanley was not equal to his oppor- 
tunities when he performed the marriage 
ceremony of Professor Tyndall. The Dean 
should have have asked the groom: ‘‘Do 
you take this anthropoid to be your co-ordi- 
nate, to love with your nerve centres, to 
cherish with your whole cellu’ar tissue, un- 
til a final molecular disturbance shall resolve 
its organism into its primitive atoms?”— 
Cincinnati Commercial. 


As a corrective for the stride-and-hop 
gait, the painter Ingres recommended to an 
English lady whom he met at Compiégne a 
long walk daily with a pitcher of water on 
her head. This exercise gives a true poise 
to the whole figure, necessitates an upright 
carriage of the head, and a smooth, firm 
step. M. Ingres’s hint is now being acted 
upon by the pupils of an eminent French 
actor who prepares young girls for the 
stage. 


Mr. Durant in aspeech made at the laying 
of the corner stone of Mr. Moody's new 
School for girls at Northfield, Mass., in 
speaking of the abuses which grew out of 
our present system of selecting teachers, 
claimed that they would be done away when 
the new law allowing women to vote gets 
into good working order, and he followed 
this up with an appeal to the Northfield wo- 
men to avail themselves of the privileges of 
the new law. 


The Women of Nantucket have had a 
gathering at the Friend Meeting House in 
which Miss Anna Gardner, Rev. Mrs. Han- 
aford, Miss Lottie E. Coffin, Miss Louise 
S. Baker, Rev. Levi Boyer and others made 
brief addresses. As they did not exhaust 
the subject or their interest, another meet- 
ing was held in which Mrs. Rebecca Morse, 
Mrs. Harriet Pierce, Dr. Jenks and others 
spoke. We hope toheara good report from 
the women voters of Nantucket. 


We are credibly informed that a lady in 
Quincy, desiring to be assessed for a po!l-tax 
in order to vote, and being ready to make 
oath that she had no property, was told by 
the cfficial that she could not be taxed at all, 
that the Jaw was intended to apply only to 
women of property. It seems almost im- 
possible that any assessor could so misinter- 
pret the simple statute that provides for wo- 
men’s voting for School Committee. Cun 
any Quincy friend give us further informa- 
tion in regard to this blunder? 


There will be a public meeting next Tues- 
day evening, Sept. 2nd, at the Broadway 
Baptist Church, South Boston, under the 
auspices of the South Boston Woman Suf- 
frage Club. Mrs. Lucy Stone, Rev. Loren- 
za Haynes, Mr. Fred A. Hinkley and Charles 





H. Codman and others will speak. The 








special subject to be considered is the duty 
of women to prepare to vote in the choice 
of School Committee. We hope to hear*a 
good report of this meeting. From what 
we already know we have hopes that our 
South Boston friends will be earnest to have 
a full registration of women voters. 


A plucky young woman on asleeping-car 
passing through Union City, Ind., the other 
night, drew a revolver from under her pil- 
low, and forced a scamp who had tried to 
enter her apartment to make an abject apol- 
ogy on his knees before the awakened pas- 
sengers. The practical conductor, fearing 
the girl would shoot, seized her arm and 
pointed the weapon up. The apology still 
went on, however, and the wretch was kept. 
on his knees for full five minutes. He then 
made haste to slink off, dress, and move 
into a forward car as quickly as he could. 
The young woman proved to be the daugh- 
ter of a wealthy St. Louisian, and the man 
is thought to be a resident of Cleveland. 


The competition of male and female stu- 
dents in the arts, sciences and medical exam- 
inations of London University takes place 
this year on a footing of perfect equality. 
The London Medical School for Women 
now has its lectures recognized as qualify- 
ing, and the attendance of women on the 
practice of the Royal Free Hospital is ree- 
ognized. Four have passed the Prelim. M. 
B. (Lond.), just over, in the first class, and 
none in the second class. Miss Tomlinson, 
of Girton College, Cambridge, has also pass- 
ed the mathematics for the first B.Sc. and 
may sit for the first B.Sc. degree next year. 
Miss E, M. Watson and Miss C. A. Raisin 
have passed the first class B.Sc. alone, from 
private study. The first class of the first 
B.A. includes six women, and the second 
class three. 


The New York World has been doing a good 
work in calling attention to the miseries of 
children whoare handed over to the care of 
nurses. A correspondent in behalf of the 
helpless children asks to what extent we are 
legally compelled to witness the abuse of 
infants by their hired nurses without the- 
power to intervene, and in the second place 
what objection is there to a proposition to- 
employ a class of respectable and well-bred 
eiderly women to act as legal guardians over- 
children in the public yards—agents pro- 
tected in their authority by a suitable dress 
and a badge? To which suggestion the 


World adds, ‘‘There will be no doubt left on 
any humane person’s mind of the need of 
action in this direction if he will but spend. 
an afternoon or two among the thousands of. 
children gathered daily in Central Park, 
Washington, Union, Madison and Reservoir 
squares,” 
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HELP FOR MOTHERS. 


The following article has a two-fold value; 

in so far as it is a guide to mothers, its mer- 

it is apparent, but its significance as a token 
of a great reform is not so apparent to the 
general reader. 

The author, Dr. Francisca Tiburtius is 
one of two German ladies who, after gradu- 
ating with full honors at the Zurich Univer- 
sity, Switzerland, settled in Berlin, Prussia, 
as practising physicians, under what is call- 
ed the Law of Free Industry, which allows 
them to do medical work, and even to es- 
tablish a Dispensary for the indigent sick, 
but does not give them full recognition as 
physicians, as they cannot sign professional 
certificates nor testify in court. 

However, Dr. Tiburtius, as well as her 
associate, Dr. Lemus, hope to become the 
pioneers who will break down even this 
barrier of governmental opposition, by prov- 
ing the efficiency of the female intellect for 
medical work. In this undertaking, Dr. 
T. is favored by her social position, as her 
brother, also a doctor of medicine, and a 
highly educated man in full sympathy with 
the woman’s cause, is married to a lady- 
dentist of Berlin, a friend of his sister; and 
this friend, Dr. Hirschwald, has the charge 
of the children of the crown-princess of 
Prussia, in everything relating to her spec- 
ialty. The princess is in full sympathy with 
the efforts of these ladies. 

Dr. Hirschwald received her diploma as 
dentist in Philadelphia, whither she came 
for the purpose of study in the Dental Col- 
lege, because in no institution in Europe 
could she have that opportunity. Having 
acquired her diploma, she returned to Ber- 
lin, her native place. 

This article has been translated from a 
familiar address to some ladies in Berlin, 
and is the counsel of a woman-doctor, which, 
if carefully read, must be of use to mothers, 
helping them to know when it is and when 
it is not necessary to send for a physician to 
a child, and how to assist the doctor in that 
most difficult part of practice, the treatment 
of infants, and children too young to de- 
scribe their feelings. 

J. A. SPRAGUE. 

The paper of Dr. Tiburtius is divided into 
chapters which we shall from time to time 
give to our readers. The first is entitled, 
‘‘What to observe in sick children,” as fol- 
lows : 

WHAT TO OBSERVE IN SICK CHILDREN. 

To many it may at first sight seem super- 
fluous to write uponfsuch a subject. It is 
well known that in the completeness of the 
present methods of examination, the diffi- 
cult point for the physician ingmaking a di- 
agnosis, and in judging of a disease, lies in 
the condition at the precise moment. The 
doctor demands, before all things, to see 
and hear for himself before he forms an 
opinion and commences a treatment. Yet, 
for a correct judgment of many conditions, 
a report of the beginning and course of the 
disease is indispensable. Adults can gener- 
ally, give such information for themselves; 
but children are dependent upon the reports 
of those around them; therefore, the obser- 
vation of the sick is a very necessary part of 
the care of the sick, and of course a greater 
attention to this is needed, the less the chil- 
dren are able to observe themselves and ex- 
plain for themselves, and the greater the va- 
riation in the violence of the symptoms, 
such as we fini in the most fatal diseases of 
children—croup, diptheria, and inflamma- 
tion of the brain. 

To the careful mother it may seem super- 
fluous to demand an exact observation of 
her sick child; with what anxious care has 
she not watched by its little bed; with what 
fear has she not been filled at every insig- 
nificant ailment of a beloved child! And yet, 
it happens that even very exemplary moth- 
ers cannot answer questions which seem to 
the doctor very simple and natural. The 
fault is generally that the mother does not 
really know what signs are especially meant, 
and that the really important symptoms are 
overlooked by the side of otherappearances 
more striking to the eye. To attempt to 
state, briefly, what points are chiefly needed 
to be observed in the care of the sick in the 
majority of cases, and what appearances 
necessitate the summoning of a physician, 
is the task I set myself to-day. 

Before I pass to the consideration of sep- 
arate points, I should like to call your at- 
tention to a precaution often overlooked; it 
is very essential that the sick child should 
not be excited or made anxious by observa- 
tion. You all know what an uncomfortable 
feeling an adult has, even in a healthy state, 
in knowing himself continually observed. 
Beyond a certain age, children also are very - 
sensitive; think then of the greater nervous 
excitability of a sick child, and you will be 
able to conceive how, under certain circum- 
stances, an observation, of which the child 
is aware, can have so injurious an effect that 
often a sick child cannot suffer its dearest 
relatives in the room. 

POSITION IN THE BED. 

Entering the sick room, a single glance 
sometimes shows us certain departures from 
the normal condition, in the exterior of a 
sick child. The first thing which we ought 
to notice is the child’s position in the bed, 
and compare this with that which a healthy 
sleeping child takes. Every well person 
chooses, instinctively, the most agreeable 


position in bed, and to a well person an oc- 
casional change is pleasanter than a contin- 
ued remaining in the same position. Espec- 
ially we see healthy children change fre- 
quently from side to back, bring arms and 
legs in a different position, turn the head 
from one sidetoanother. But these changes 
are made by a well child with a certain 
slowness and quietness; an uneasy tossing 
back and forth, throwing the limbs back- 
ward, indicate just as much a diseased con- 
dition as does a continual remaining in the 
same position, especially when this in a 
normal condition would be uncomfortable. 
We should especially observe if there be a 
constant lying on one side, which in many 
diseases gives the doctor important conclu- 
sions. Sometimes children will not lie at 
all, but sit upright in bed; or on the other 
hand throw the head backwards as if boring 
into the pillow, tear the coverings away 
from the neck in order to breathe as unob- 
structed as possible. By very great weak- 
ness, children like adults slip down from 
the head of the bed towards the foot, and 
require a frequent replacing; on the other 
hand, we see children suffering from in 
flammatory affections of the bowels, like to 
take a sideways position with the back bent 
forward and the thighs drawn up, in order 
not to increase the pain by the pressure of 
the bowel muscles and the bed-covering. 
COLOR OF THE SKIN. 
Approaching nearer, we next observe the 
color of the sick child’s skin. In that of a 
healthy, well-fed child, two tints generally 
appear, white and red, the mixture of yel- 
lowish, frequently seen in adults in perfect- 
ly normal condition, appear normally only 
in deeply brunette children; it is always to 
be regarded as sickly, even when the apple 
of the eye is of a yellowish tint. More fre- 
quently we find in children a mixture of 
bluish tint, Delicate children, with blonde 
hair and transparent skin, where the veins 
on temples and forehead appear like a blue 
network, exhibit, often for years, blue rings 
under the eyes without their health being 
essentially affected; but we do not like to 
see these blue rings as they are always signs 
of a delicate constitution, sensitive to in- 
juries, and demanding a specially careful 
attention to the child. A very different im- 
portance this bluish coloring acquires when 
in diseases of the breathing organs or heart 
this color spreads over lips, cheeks and 
forehead. This appearance seems often to 
take place with an apparent diminution of 
the disquieting symptoms; the child be- 
comes easier, the moaning, crying and 
coughing cease, and the parents only too 
readily yield themselves to the hope of an 
improvement, while the bluish coloring of 
the lips should make them observe that this 
quiet is only the result of the commence- 
ment of poisoning through the carbonic 
acid which by the defective breathing is not 
discharged from the blood, and that every 
minute’s delay in calling a physician can be 
fatal to the child. The grayish coloring so 
frequently seen in adults, is seldom seen in 
sick children. 
o> 
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And you have never visited Pittsburgh; 
that black, busy little city with its numerous 
‘‘works” and noisy factories? Not so very 
small, either, as its inhabitants would hast- 
en to assure you, for according to the last 
census its population numbered eighty six 
thousand and more, and since then it has 
stretched out its arms, after the manner of 
growing cities, and gathered in all the sub- 
urbs for miles around and labelled them 
“city.” 

In the minds of some people the great ob- 
jection to Pittsburgh is that which has won 
for it its name of ‘“‘smoky city”; its soot 
and smoke. And, indeed, it is black and 
consequently dreary. However, if visitors 
do complain of this, the people themselves 
profess to love it dearly. Why, 1 cannot 
tell; probably, the city seen through smoke 
is like a certain face behind a veil; the 
thicker the screen the better it appears. 
Perhaps if it was quite dark when you saw 
it, it would be altogether charming; or it 
may be that Pittsburghers belong to that 
class spoken of in sacred History as those 
who love the darkness and flee from the 
light. However that may be, they defend 
it most warmly. But, without jesting, to 
my eyes this city does appear to a better 
advantage at night than at another time. 
It being such a great manufacturing centre 
its chief interest lies, of course, in its manu- 
factories, and these are best seen at night. 

The stranger should come down the river 
—by the way, I wonder how many Pitts- 
burghers have done it—on one of the Monon- 
gahela evening boats, when the scene is at 
once weird and impressive. Miles of great 
foundries and mills, with their rows of tall 
chimneys throwing out tongues of flame and 
surrounded by dense clouds of smoke, line 
either side of the river, while the glare of 
the furnaces and din of machinery is un- 
ceasing. To the uninitiated the interior of 
one of these buildings is simply bewilder- 
ing. The thunder of the machinery; the 
hiss and roar of the fires; the hundreds of 
sooty workmen, naked to the waist, hand- 
ling the hot metals with apparent careless- 
ness and flying hither and thither through 
intricate pathways; great black mountains 





of what in the confusion one does not rec- 


ognize as very familiar objects, and the 
whole but imperfectly seen through clouds 
of smoke, seems like an animated picture of 
regions infernal and needs to be seen to be 
appreciated; the weird sense of danger sur- 
rounding it being av added charm to the 
minds of some people. 

We had the good fortune to be taken 
through one of these—the Edgar Thomp- 
son Steel Works, situated at Braddocks and 
said to be the largest of its kind in the 
Union. We are received most courteously 
by the Superintendent and shown first to 
the converting mill. By reason of our rank 
as visitors, we are invited to ‘‘occupy the 
pulpit.” Now, for the benefit of those who 
might imagine that we are expected to rise 
and deliver a sermon then and there, | will 
explain that the ‘‘pulpit” is simply an ele- 
vated stand, reached by a very narrow flight 
of iron stairs, and very convenient for ob- 
servation, although by no means construct- 
ed for that purpose. 

At first we are dazed by the confusion of 
light and sound, but presently recover 
enough of our senses to look about us and ad- 
mire; for we find many things to admire and 
remember. As we look the convertor is re- 
ceiving the liquid steel; a livid, swift-run- 
ning river of flame, of flame so white and 
intense that the workman on the pulpit be- 
side us, who watches it continually and 
whose movements we are told regulate the 
entire machinery of the mill, is obliged to 
protect his eyes from it by the use of green 
glasses. 

Our own eyes become blinded, and we 
turn them away for relief. They are at- 
tracted by a row of what appears to be 
enormous paper sacks, and while we are 
trying to be quite sure that they are paper 
sacks and wondering what possible use they 
could be put to in a place where everything 
is iron and stone, the shout of our guide be- 
hind us reaches us above the din of the ma- 
chinery: 

‘Those cast-iron casks weigh several tons 
apiece,’’ and we collapse and cease to esti- 
mate or try to estimate the size or capacity 
of anything we see; the distance is so de- 
ceiving. Suddenly the room is dark and 
we turn in half alarm to the convertor. The 
melted steel has ceased to pour into it and 
it is being slowly moved toward that row of 
‘‘paper sacks.”’ On it goes, and presently — 
imagine, if you can, that great dark room; 
the murky, shifting shadows; the grimy 
workmen, and of a sudden—a flash, and 
the room is filled, absolutely filled with a 
perfect shower of stars shooting up clear to 
the roof and falling in graceful curves all 
about us to the floor. 

“Oh! beautiful, beautiful!” shrieks one of 
the party, enthusiastically; “if I were an 
artist, I should certainly paint that.” 

Paint it! paint that star-shower? Why, 
you could as soon reduce a dream, a danc- 
ing sunbeam to canvas as that. 

We are next led through other rooms too 
numerous and filled with attractions too 
varied to receive special mention, although 
by no means undeserving of it. In one of 
these, the rolling mill, I think they call it, 
we see the steel that we watched pour from 
the convertor into the cask, rolled to the 
thinnest of rails. It is beautiful to watch 
the machinery throw out the great white- 
hot snakes; to see the dextrous workmen 
catch it with their iron hooks; to see it 
rolled back and come out longer and thinner 
each time; see the groove cut; the ends 
smoothed and it laid aside—done, and all so 
quickly. The journeying through these 
rooms is quite as thrilling as anything we 
see; for we do not exactly see this; we are 
too confused. Dim, mysterious caverns 
loom up before us; black, we can almost 
fancy bottomless pits yawn at our unwary 
feet; an unexpected turn out of the dark 
ness, and the red glare of the furnace almost 
staggers us, until we follow our guide in 
fear and trembling; uncertain whether or 
not we may venture another step, and feel- 
ing morally certain all the while that we 
are affording secret amusement to the work- 
men, whose eyes follow us curiously. 

Again, a seething gulf of flame with the 
workmen hovering mysteriously about the 
edge, makes us shudder; for it might be a 
sacrificial altar, for human victims, per- 
haps, and presided over by demons; it is all 
so ghostly and unreal. Very gentlemanly 
demons, however, you find these presiding 
genii when, by-and by, you gain courage to 
interrupt their work, which turns out to be 
the sacrifice of pig iron to the flames, to ask 
questions and gather information. 

By-and-by a pale, ghastly light away off 
very unnatural fallson our eyes. Com- 
pared with the intense gloom about us and 
and the red glare behind it has a very un- 
canny look indeed. Worse than all, the near- 
er we approach the more weird it appears; 
until we are assailed by contending doubts. 
Pehaps there is danger ahead; perhaps that 
idiotic guide, who is strutting on so heed- 
lessly does not see it; perhaps he has never 
been in this part of the building before; 
perhaps—and so heated is our imagination 
by what we have seen and what we have 
heard that a fervent prayer is sent up for 
strength to brave this dreadful pass to which 
our curiosity has brought us, and for help 
to bring us safely through it, whatever it 
may be. So we gather strength and cour- 
age to follow that reckless guide, grimly 





resolved that if he leads us to a sad and un- 





! 
timely end, the consequences will fall upon 


his own imprudent head. So we go on, a 
few steps more and—would you believe it 
—the evening breezes fan our excited cheeks 
and the familiar dusk of the evening meets 
our eyes! And we never recognized it! 
How very funny, and how those people in 
there would stop their work and laugh if 
they knew of our foolish, extravagant fears. 
But of them we wisely speak never a word, 
but stop a moment just here to recover our 
scattered senses and try if we can remember 
exactly what we have and what we have not 
seen; feeling much as though we had made 
the tour of a spirit land; a land peopled by 
gnomes and in no way connected with this 
outer and living world of which we are a 
part and parcel. And so ‘‘enthused” are we 
by our ‘‘thrilling adventure,” that it does 
not occur to us until long after how very 
commonplace and even distasteful it all 
probably is to those forced into daily contact 
with it. 

While at Braddock we were regaled with 
an account of a most dastardly murder per- 
petrated there during the spring; you may 
have seen the details of it in the papers of 
that date. However, it is not of the murder 
exactly, that I wish to speak; but of some- 
thing I heard said of it, or rather of the 
murderer, merely prefacing what I have to 
say with the remark, that all the circum- 
stances point to the guilt of the man who 
has been arrested for it; that everyone be. 
lieves him the anthor of it, and that his 
guilt has certainly been proved, as certainly 
as could be without a trial. Talking of 
this case in a lawyer’s office the other day, 
one gentleman asked of another: ‘‘Now, 
what would you take and step into his,” 
(meaning the murderer’s) ‘‘place, with the 
case just as it stands against him?” Said the 
other, after a moment’s deliberation : 
“$10,000; 1 wouid divide with the jury; 
they’d clear me and Id clear $4,090 by the 
operation ” 

Now, I should like to ask you: Can this 
be? Is this our boasted humanity? Is it 
possible that justice can be so easily pur- 
chased in America? Are our laws of such 
small importance that they can be set aside 
so lightly? Are our juries, supposed to be 
composed of ‘twelve good men and true,” 
so corruptible that a few hundreds, more or 
less, will determine their verdict, and in 
such a case? And if we spend half our 
time making laws and the rest of it breaking 
them, of what good is it when done? But 
this might expose me and my ignorance of 
the ways and means (or isit the mean ways?) 
of matters legal as well as civil,get abroad in 
the land, unto the inhabitants thereof, so I 
believe I'll just say nothing about it, but 
close vith the remark that this, perhaps, is 
as good a place as uny to slip in a sugges- 
tion to the effect that all experience hath 
shown that a jury composed of twelve good 
women and true would base their verdicts 
on no such considerations. 

PEeNnN’s Woops. 
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CARE OF GIRLS. 


The solution of what was known for 
months as ‘‘the Lynn mystery,” by the ar- 
rest of the criminals, has revived the pain- 
ful interest taken by the community in that 
painful case. It recalls the surprise with 
which we learned the vast number of per- 
sons who viewed the corpse to see if it was 
not that of some {dear one who had disap- 
peared. It brings to mind the words of the 
Chief of the Boston Police, who expressed 
the opinion that not less than six or eight 
hundred women, brought up in compara- 
tively good circumstances, are leading lives, 
in or near the city, of such a kind that they 
prefer to hide from their families. This is 
by no means the number of abandoned wo- 
men, who constitute a much greater legion. 
It is the number of women whose families 
are not far from the city, whose relatives 
are respectable people, and who have still 
sufficient sense of shame to desire to be un- 
known to their parents and brothers and 
sisters. 

The number of women who lead lives of 
shame is greater in Europe than in America, 
but they come, usually, from the lowest 
classes. In Europe poverty presses harder on 
the poor than in this country. In Europe, 
also, there is a larger class of men ready to 
tempt and destroy those whose want or folly 
exposes them to moral danger. But it may 
be doubted that the number of women who 
fall from families living in comfort is greater 
there than here. It may be doubted that a 
case similar to our ‘‘Lynn mystery,” should 
it occur near Liverpool or Lyons, would 
call forth inquiries for missing women from 
so many households of comfort. And our 
opinion is based on some acquaintance with 
the life and the social statistics of both con- 
tinents. 

In the education of the European girl, the 
chief emphasis is placed on three things, 
absolute innocence, habitual dependence, 
and amiability of temper. Her absolute in- 
nocence is secured by the constant compan- 
ionship of the mother or of some elderly 
woman employed for the purpose. She is not 
permitted to place herself for a single mo- 
ment in a situation where it would be possible 
for any one to tempt her. The companion- 
ship of which we speak is not made irksome; 
on the contrary, it is so pleasant, so friendly, 
so youthful in its manner, so sympathetic, 








that it is delightful. While the girl is 
brought up in such absolute innocence she 
is not left ignorant of the duties she may be 
called on to perform as wife and mother. 
on the contrary she is carefully instructed 
concerning them. The system of compan. 
ionship with the mother, or with an elderly 
friend whom she respects, must necessarily 
create a habit of dependence and deference 
and a disposition in which amiability isa 
marked trait. The rigidity of the system, 
the care of the parents to carry it out dur- 
ing every moment of the girl’s life, is quite 
surprising to the American who observes it 
for the first time. The writer of this was 
once, on Sunday morning, laughingly re. 
fused permission to walk to a church in 
plain sight, with two English girls, who 
were sisters, the mother reminding him that 
it would be an improper innovation. If 
any one asks how such a system can exist 
in the light of the nineteenth century, the 
mother would reply that the light of the 
present century is its best justification. 
Moreover, the young man who wants a wife 
demands one of whose innocence he has an 
absolute guaranty, whose amiability is un- 
questioned, and whose habit of deference 
is established, and the system is supported 
by his preference for a wife who has been 
brought up in the strictest conformity to its 
conditions. 

The wealthier families of America, we 
are told, are beginning to adopt it in a mod- 
ified form. How different our care of girls 
has been, everybody knows. The European 
plan is regarded with the utmost scorn by 
the large majority of our people. Nor 
would we follow it in all its features. Yet 
we have no question that a part of it might 
be transplanted to American society with 
great advantage. Our methods have certain 
tendencies that we fear. The European 
system does not work ill. We might sup- 
pose that a girl brought up under it would 
be a weak and aimless creature, insipid, 
characterless. But the French wife, on the 
contrary, is proverbially active and capable, 
nor does the English wife lack charm. The 
common idea that at marriage the French 
wife leaps from her innocence into a life of 
doubtful propriety is true only of those 
whose homes are in Paris boarding-houses, 
and whose husbands have learned the vices 
of the capital. Those who have formed an 
extensive European acquaintance do not 
find that the system of educating girls is 
objectionable; on the contrary, there is a 
growing appreciation of it among Ameri 
cans who have examined it thoroughly. 
And when we think how many of our girls 
will be permitted this week to take flong 
walks or rides in the country with gentle- 
men who are not relatives, how many, when 
they return from the country, will go to the 
theater in the same manner, how many will 
be sent into the parlor alone to entertain the 
gentleman caller, how many next winter 
will go in groups, with as many jolly young 
men, to drive in sleighs until late at night, 
and, perhaps, to alight at some hotel to 
warm themselves and partake of refresh- 
ments before returning, we cannot forbear 
ashudder. All these things are considered 
a part of the independence which properly 
belongs toa girl. We dissent emphatically. 
No mother should indulge her daughters in 
such independence. No girl should desire 
it. The chief care in the education of a 
girl should be the development of a charac- 
ter proof against temptation and vice; but 
at least a secondary interest should be taken 
in external guards and restraints. In the 
effort to fortify the character of her daugh- 
ter the American mother excels; and if she 
has paid too little attention to other things, 
her good sense will lead her to confess her 
fault and to amend her methods, when she 
is convinced of the dangers to be avoided. 
—The Watchman. 
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TO TIRED MOTHERS. 





After carefully noting the methods and 
habits of women engaged in household 
work we incline to the belief that one of the 
important lessons to be learned is how and 
when to rest. So tyrannical is public opin- 
ion and custom that even as we take our pen 
in the hope of securing a few moments’ rest 
to weary mothers we are haunted with a 
sure conviction that many of you will laugh 
at the suggestions, and call the methods 
‘ ‘lazy. ” 

‘‘How is it that you accomplish so much 
and yet do not seem very much fatigued; 
you do not appear to be a very strong wo- 
man?” questioned a woman, who appeared 
so cateworn, exhausted, and weary that it 
made one feel tired to look at her. “I al- 
ways rest when I can,” was the prompt re- 
ply. ‘‘Well, you may be assured that I do, 
too, and am always glad of the chance,” 
quickly responded the questioner, but if 
you are sufficiently interested in the subject 
to watch the different methods of work em- 
ployed by the two workers possibly you will 
discover the cause of the different results. 

Please remember that we do not propose 
methods for a home where there are a suffi- 
cient number of domestics to do the work 
after the most approved methods, but in a 
home where the entire burden rests upon 
the mother, whose duty it is to hoard her 
strength for her children. 

Let us watch our tired friend while she 
prepares breakfast. Every dish has been 
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put carefully away the night before, so that 
she must begin at the very foundation, by 
removing the table cover from the dining: 
table, replacing it with a table-cloth, and 
entirely setting the table, a process that re- 
quires many steps, owing to the inconven- 
jent distances intervening between ice-chest, 
pantry, side-board, and table. Potatoes are 
to be pared and sliced, and during the ten 
minutes required for the preparation our 
tired mother stands before a low table. 
Breakfast is eaten in a hurry, and then the 
table is again entirely cleared; salt-cellars, 
castor, etc., are placed to rest until noon; 
the dishes are carried to the kitchen, and 
during the long process of washing, drain- 
ing, and wiping them the weary woman 
stands at her post. Finally, when the last 
dish is washed, she actually sinks into the 
nearest chair, sighing, ‘‘Dear me, this is al- 
most the first moment that I have been able 
to sit down since I awoke.” Tired out and 
the day’s work just commenced, after rest- 
ing a moment, she remembers that there 
are peas to shell and berries to pick over, 
and she returns to the heated kitchen, as if 
determined to work in the most uncomfort- 


able manner. 
Now, let us watch the housekeeper who 


is able to accomplish so much work with so 
little apparent weariness. When she com- 
mences her work the table is set, having 
been easily arranged the previous evening 
by the mere removal of the soiled dishes, 
and carefully covered. While preparing 
her potatoes she takes them toa cool, shaded 
porch, where, seated comfortably, she can 
enjoy the fresh beauty of the morning, and 
at the same time perform her work as rap- 
idly and deftly as though standing up in a 
heated kitchen. After breakfast, she ar- 
ranges to be comfortably seated at the low 
table during the process of dish-washing, 
and, by the lavish use of water, renders the 
entire process far more endurale than the 
cold and greasy abomination of the friend 
“who is actually too tired to walk across 
the kitchen for the fresh supply of hot 


water.” 
After the dish-washing is concluded, our 


wise friend takes the peas and berries into 
the very shadiest spot of the yard, und call- 
ing the children, gives them their choice of 
shelling peas, hulling berries, or reading the 
morning paper aloud, and thus the work of 
the day is well begun with but very slight 
weariness. Similar restful methods adopted 
in regard to the entire duties of the day 
will produce a surprising difference in the 
resulting wearness. 

We know this isa prosy, practical mes- 
sage to set adrift this beautiful summer 
morning; but if we shall succeed in wrest- 
ing an {hour for rest for weary mothers, we 
shall not have written in vain.—Jnter-Ocean. 
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WORCESTER FREE INSTITUTE, 





I write under the stimulus of a very enjoy- 
able Commencement-day, and under the 
impression that an institution for practical 
education which deserves to rank foremost 
in New England has done its ten years’ 
work so unpretendingly as to be very little 
known beyond its immediate vicinity. And 
1 write in the interest of that large number 
of fathers and mothers who are anxiously 
asking what is to become of their sons. 

Worcester Free Institute stands on a fine 
eminence in the city of Worcester, and its 
main buildings are Boynton Hall, (146x61 
feet), containing chapel, chemical and physi- 
cal laboratories fully equipped, rooms for 
drawing, lectures, etc., and Washburn Ma- 
chine Skop (100x40 feet, with a wing 65x40), 
fully provided with steam power, machin- 
ery, and tools for wood and iron work. 
This building was the gift of Hon. Ichabod 
Washburn, and Boynton Hall was built by 
other citizens of Worcester and named in 
honor of John Boynton, esq., of Temple- 
ton, who led off with a gift of $100,000 to 
found a free school for the youth of the 
county, to which Hon. Stephen Salisbury, 
added $200,000 to enable the Institute to re- 
ceive students not residents of the county, for 
which purpose Senator Hoar also made a con- 
siderable donation. To his gift of the ma- 
chine-shop, Mr. Washburn added $5,000 for 
stock, and the income of $50,000. Mr Knowl- 
ton, of Upton, has given much money on the 
condition, easily met, that when more is 
wanted he shall know it. There is alsoa 
fund of $5,000, the income of which is di- 
vided each year among the six best scholars 
of the graduating class. 

There are five departments of practice, 
and a student may select either; viz., Me- 
chanics, Civil Engineering, Drawing, Chem- 
istry, Physics. The whole annual expense, 
including $100 tuition, is estimated at $400. 
No tuition is charged to residents of Worces- 
ter. Twenty students may receive aid from 
the Commonwealth to the amount of their 
tuition. Thus, for a moderate sum, a young 
man may gain a solid literary education, 
along with uncommon skill in handiwork. 
Excellent opportunities are offered for learn- 
ing chemistry, drawing, and civil engineer- 
ing; but the preéminent advantages of the In- 
stitute are doubtless in its mechanical depart. 
ment. The general idea is to offer ‘‘a good 
education based on the mathematics, living 
languages, physical sciences, and drawing, 
—and sufficient practical familiarity with 
some branch of applied science to secure to 
its graduates a livelihood” And it seems 
as if such a course of instruction were cal- 





culated to produce the largest amount of 
manliness. The Institute has the advantage 
of location in one of our best manufacturing 
cities, and of giving prominence to the man 
ufacture of things that are to be used, rather 
than those which are merely to exercise the 
fancy or ingenuity. During the past term, 
the students have been making a fifteen- 
horse-power Corliss engine. 

One thing seemed very manifest at Com- 
mencement: These graduates were not only 
students and mechanics, or engineers or 
chemists: they were men, and men of 
marked manliness. The theses showed 
familiarity with their topics, and a single 
ness of purpose to make themselves clearly 
understood by the words they selected, and 
by the tones of voice. There was a certain 
refreshing naturalness, as of those who say 
what they know, and what they believe to 
be important. It was all suggestive of im- 
provements in education in our schools, if 
not, also, in our colleges. 

As evidence of the practicalness of the 
instruction, it is interesting to learn that of 
the one hundred and forty eight students 
who had graduated last summer, one hun 
dred and twenty-eight had found occupa- 
tion. 

The names of the present board of Trus- 
tees will be sufficient to commend the 
Worcester Free Institute to the confidence 
of the readers of this paper. They 
are: Hon. Stephen Salisbury, President; 
Rev. E. H. Hall, Secretary; Phillip L. 
Moen, Esq., Treasurer; Hon. Geo. F. Hoar, 
David Whitcomb, Esq., Chas. H. Morgan, 
Esq., Hon. Lucius J. Knowles, Rev. B. D. 
Marshall, D.D., Hon. P. Emory Aldrich, 
Rev. Daniel Merriman, Hon. W. W. Rice; 
Chas. B. Pratt, Mayor (ez officio.) 

H. F. B. 

Northboro, Mass., July, 1879. 
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THE DRESS OF CHILDREN IN SUMMER. 





This subject is practically and sensibly 
discussed by a contributor to the Chicago 
Inter-Ocean She considers that children 
dressed wholly in cotton are not sufficiently 
protected against sudden changes of tem- 
perature. Chills and fevers result, and 
lurking seeds of disease are developed. On 
the other hand, swathing in flannel, in 
which the children seethe and swelter, 1m- 
pairs the vitality and the ability to repel 
disease. Thewriter further says: ‘‘Follow- 
ing the advice of a friend who had given 
much attention to the subject in her vwn 
family, I did not discard the flannel swathe 
across the bowels till after two summers 
had passed. This can be made with shoulder 
straps, and, if preferred, can be cotton 
across the back. lalso provided a shirt and 
undershirt of summer flannel. At night 
every article worn during the day was re- 
moved and a long, loose night-dress of sum- 
mer flannel puton. This sometimes seemed 
too warm at night, but never in the morn- 
ing. No injury resulted from throwing the 
bed-clothes off during the night, and the 
summer complaints and troubles incident to 
teething were unknown. Of course, many 
other precautions are requisite to secure 
good health. Damp feet and extreme heat 
and excitement of any kind should be 
avoided. Pure air, pure water, simple food 
well cooked, and fed at regular hours are 
the chief essentials. If fed artificially too 
much care cannot be given to the articles 
containing them to keep them all sweet and 
clean, and in any case be sure and give the 
child enough to eat. Nature can relieve an 
over-burdened stomach—though the ex- 
treme should be guarded against—but has 
no appeal from an empty one, and too little 
food for a child is seed for future disease, 
being like a weak spot in the foundation of 
a building.” Woon 

NEGLECTED CHILDREN. 





Many a mother has wept over the sins of 
her child, little dreaming that while she 
pursued her round of idle pleasures, that 
her child was taking its first lesson in sin 
from the example of a vicious nurse. The 
truth is, parents take upon themselves too 
many unnecessary burdens and consider 
themselves bound by duty to perform too 
many tasks, which are of much less conse- 
quence than the teaching and training of 
their children. The father has his trade or 
profession, and his few leisure hours he 
must spend in social pleasure. The mother 
has her household cares, and the comforts 
of her family to study; and besides there is 
much time to be devoted to fancy-work, 
visitors, and to amusements of one kind 
and another. Her children are mere secon- 
dary considerations and depend upon the 
kindness of hirelings. Their dresses may 
be miracles of puffing, ruffles and embroid- 
ery, but what does it count when their 
minds are dwarfed through neglect? Her 
house may be a model of neatness, her bread 
excel that of all her neighbors, her jellies 
and preserves enough to tempt the most fas- 
tidious; but if, in all this she has kept aloof 
from her child, has chilled his heart toward 
her, what does it count?—Rural Sun. 








HUMOROUS. 


A bright little three-year-old, living on 
Elm street, while her mother was trying to 
get her to sleep, became interested in some 
outside noise. She was told it wascaused by 
acricket, when she sagely observed: ‘‘Mam- 
ma, I think he ought to e oiled.” 





Lady (to servant, who has given notice 
three days after her arrival)—*‘But if you 
didn’t mean to stay, why did you take the 
place?” Servant—‘‘Well, ‘m, when I see 
you at the registry office you looked so tired 
and fagged I took your situation out of 
charity like.” 


Grace Greenwood relates, as an instance of 
the extravagance of New England humor, 
that when a young farmer's wife made her 
first boy’s pants precisely as simple before as 
behind, the farmer exclaimed : ‘‘Goodness, he 
won't know whether he is going to school 
or coming home!” 


She asked her class of little girls who 
went into the Ark with Noah. None of 
them seemed to know; but one little girl 
thought she must say something, and not 
knowing, used her natural born right of 
guessing, and to the amusement of the 
teacher, replied: ‘‘His sisters and his cous- 
ins and his aunts.” 


“I have been a member of your church 
for thirty years,” said an elderly Christian 
to his pastor, ‘‘and when I was laid by with 
sickness for a week or two only one or two 
came to visit me. I was shamefully neg- 
lected.” ‘‘My friend,” said the pastor, ‘‘in 
all those thirty years, how many sick have 
you visited?” ‘‘Oh,” he replied, “it never 
struck me in that light. I thought only of 
the relation of others to me, and not of my 
relation to them.” 


$500.00 
GUARANTEED. 











THAT 


Dr. Townsend's Oxygenated Air 


Will CURE all DISEASES we promise to CURE 
after a careful examination, personally or by letter. 
Call and read letters from patients. Some from Cali- 
fornia, some from Canada, also from every State 
and Jerritory inthe Union. Treatment sent to all 
parte of the world by express. Illustrated paper sent 
free. 


E. F. TOWNSEND, M. D.. 


Inventor of Oxygenated Air, 
226 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 25tf 


Crystal Rolling Pin. 


A glass cylinder Roller upon wooden handles, pos- 
sessing grand advantages over the old wooden roller. 
It is lighter, easier to use, ever clean and sweet, will 
not break, DOUGH WILL NOT STICK TOIt, and in 
hot weather can be filled with ice for use. 

Miss Parloa, the Boston Cooking School, the head 
Cook Somerset Club, also the head Cook at Grand 
Hotel and Burnet House, Cincinnati, and many of the 
bes* Cooke and Caterers in that city, Boston and New 
York, and hundreds of ladies unite in recommending 
it. 





PRICE 50 CENTS. 


Women Agents wanted, to whom a very liberal dis- 
count will be made. 


CRYSTAL ROLLING PIN CO., 
No, 3 School Street, Boston. 26-2mo 


HERE THEY ARE! 


CHEAPEST SCREENS 
In The Market. 
Can be fitted to any window ina minute; just what 





you want for 40 cents each; free by express for $4.50 


per dozen. 


J. ELLIOT BOND, 


SOLE AGENT FOR THE UNITED STATES. 
Dealer in Carpeting and 
Window Shades, 


173 Washington Street, Boston, 


Straw Matting, White or Red Check 12i¢c; Fancy 
25 cts. Rustic Window Shades, for Summer-houses, 
50 cts. Mosquito Canopies $2.00. Painted Shades, 
2 cts. Spring Fixtures 25 cts. 29 





aweek. $12a day at home easily made. Cost- 
ly Outfit free. True &Co., Augusta, Maine. 





NEW EDITION. 


Eos LEAS 





\ pats 2. 
5 
WEBSTER’S UNABRIDGED. 
1928 Pages. 3000 Engravings. 
Four Pages Colored Plates. 

Now added, a SUPPLEMENT of over 
4600 NEW WORDS and Meanings, 
including such as have come into use during 
the past fifteen years—many of which have never 
before found a piace in any English dictionary, 

ALSO ADDED, A NEW 


Biographical Dictionary 
of over 9700 NAMES 


oi Noted Persons, ancient and modern, including 
many now living, giving Name, Pronunciation, 
Nationality, Profession and Date of each. 
GET THE LA , ; 
W EDITION contains a Supplement of 
over 4600 new words and meanings. 
ach new word in Supplement has been se- 
lected and defined with great care. 
We Biographical Dictionary, nowadded,of 
over 9700 names of Noted Persons. 
GET THE BEST 
dition ot the best Dictionary of the Eng- 
lish Language ever published. 
efinitions have always been conceded to 
D be better than in any other Dictionary. 
llustrationsy lp about three times 
I as many as in any other Dictionary. 
he Dict'y recommended by State Sup'ts 
of 35 States, and §0 College Pres'ts. 
[T° Schools, — about 32, have been 
placed in Public Schools in the U.S. 
oO": English Dictionary containing a Bio- 
graphical Dictionary,—this gives the 
N'™ with Pronunciation, Nation. Profes- 
sion and Date of over 97OO persons. 
Published by G, & C. MERRIAM, Springfield, Ms. 
ALSO 


L 
WEBSTER’S NATIONAL PicToRIAL DICTIONARY. 
1040 Pages Octavo. 600 Engravings. 
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CHAUNCY-HALL SCHOOL, 
259-265 Boviston Street. 


FIFTY-SECOND YEAR BEGINS SEPT. 10, 1879. 


THE SCHOOL INCLUDES 


KINDERGARTEN. PREPARATORY, 


AND 
UPPER DEPARTMENTS, 


ARRANGEMENTS FOR 


SPECIAL STUDENTS 


AND A 


POST GRADUATE 
OR 


ADVANCED COURSE, 
All of which, at any time, are open to 


PUPILS OF BOTH SEXES. 


A complete education may thus be received in pre 
aration for Business, College, or Scientific Schools. 
Girls are prepared for any college, receiving the same 
instruction as the boys, and quite a number have 
passed the examinations with entire success. 

The boys have the use of an excellent Gymnasium 
with Military Drill, and the girls have a pleasant play- 
room with cpaccnstate exercises. 

The new 00] house is situated in the most open 
and healthy part of the city, in the immediate vicinity 
of the Art Museum and the Museum of Natural His- 
tory, opening upon a large public square which 
makes an excellent play ground. Five years’ trial has 
shown it to be 


Perfectly Warmed and Ventilated, 
and in every way commodious. It can be inspected, 
and the principals consulted from 9 \% to 1 o'clock on 
Wednesdaye and Saturdays during — and daily 
on week days, on and after Sept,1. ‘atalogues can 


be had at the stores of A. Williams & Co. Thos. 
Groom & Co., W. B. Clark, or by mail. ly7 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE, 


Near Philadelphia. Under care of Friends. Both 
sexes admitted and receive the same degrees. College 
courses, Classical, Scientific, English; Normal De- 
partment: Preparatory and Mode! schools. 

For particulars address, 

EDWARD H. MAGILL, President. 


Swarthmore, Delaware Co,, Penn. ly25 


MRS. EMILY J. F. NEWHALL 
—AND— 
MISS LUCY M. NEWHALL 


Will open their family and day school for young la- 

dies and girls at No. 83 Boylston street, on Oct. 1. 
Circulars sent on application to either of the prin- 

cipals at Wales street, Dorchester. 26tf 


WOMAN'S MEDICAL COLLEGE 
PENNSYLVANIA. 


The Thirtieth Winter Session will open on Thurs- 
day, Octoter 2, 1879, in the commodious new college 
building. 

Clinical instruction is given in the Woman's Hos- 
pital; Pennsylvania, Wills, Philadelphia, and Ortho- 
peedic Hospitals. 

Spring Course of Lectures, Practical Demonstra- 
tions, and Winter Quizzes are free (except for ex- 














ense of material) to all matriculants of the year. 
or further information, Address 6m18 


RACHEL L. BODLEY, A. M., Dean, 
North College Ave. and 21st St.,Philadelphia, Pa. 


LASELL SEMINARY 


for young women. 
AUBURNDALE, MASS, 

Pioneer in the practical education of girls. Les- 
sons in Cooking, Dress cutting, etc. Special atten- 
tion to health. Personal care of habits, etc. Cata- 
logues free. Number limited. 


Cc, C, BRAGDON, Principal. 
8t a7 


ANTIOCH COLLEGE, 


Yellow Springs, Greene Co., Ohio. 


Offers to both sexes thorough instruction, pre- 
paratory and collegiate, by an experienced Faculty 
of five Professors in Ancient and Modern Lan- 
guages, Mathematics, the Natural and the Moral Sci- 
ences, History. and ,Literature. Special attention 
given to fitting young men for Harvard or Yale, ina 
three years’ course. The college is located in a 
beautiful and healthful village, is provided with all 
necessary buildings and apparatus, and affords, for 
those who desire to attend, regular liberal Christian 
preaching in its chapel. Total expenses for the year 
from $150 to $200. Address for catalogue, 8. C. 
DERBY, President, or Rev. N. P. Gilman, American 
Unitarian Association Rooms, Boston. 3m27 


VASSAR COLLEGE, 


Poughkeepsie, N. 
For the Liberal Education of Women. Examinations 
for entrance, Sept. 17. Charges $400 a year. Cata- 
lsgues sent on application to W. . DEAR, Registrar. 














West Newton English and Classical 
School,—The 27th year of the Family and Day 
School for both sexes, will begin Wednesday, Sep- 
tember 17, 1879. For circulars address 

NATHANIEL T. ALLEN, 

West Newton, Mass, 10w29 


A FINISHED MUSICAL EDUCATION. 
THE N. E. CONSERVATORY, 


BOSTON, 


Employing 75 Eminent Professors, 


Has an unequalled reputation for furnishing a Come 
plete Musical Education at merely 
nominal rates, combined with rare 
collateral advantages. 


In connection with the above is a well appointed 
Music Store, in Music Hal! entrance, where a full 
stock of Vocal and Instrumental Music is kept con- 
stantly on hand. The GENERAL PvBLiIc, as well as 
TEACHERS and STUDENTS, can be assured of uniform, 
courteous and prompt attention. The whole stock 
will be carefully classified. 

Special rates made to Teachers and Students. 


New England Musical and 
Literary Bureau, 
Hasa large list of Lecturers, Singers, Instru- 
mentalists, Readers and Combinations 
for supplying Lyceums. 
(= For Circulars of any of the above, 
Address E., TOURJEE, 











ly34. Music Hall, Boston. 





THE TEMPLE !! 


THE TEMPLE is for SINGING CLASSES. 


THE TEMPLE is for GONVENTIONS. 
THE TEMPLE is for GHOIRS. 


$9.00 per dozen, Single copy $1.00. 

At this season, when music teachers, choir leaders, 
&c., are quietly making up their minds as to the best 
books for use during the coming musical season, it is 
a pleasure to introduce to their notice so fresh, good 
and useful a book as this one by W. O. PERKINS, 
who now, by the act of Hamilton College, takes on 
pe wen comeved te of Musical Doctor. From the 
ele, e to the last the i 
tably. fil on page space is most accep- 

The Elementary Course is ample in quantity, and 
has numerous new tunes for practice, which practice, 
indeed, may extend over the whole book. 

Abundance of good Sacred Music, in the form of 
Metrical Tunes and Anthems fills a large proportion 
of the book, and renders it a good Collection of 
Church Music. 

The numerous Glees and Harmonized songs add to 
the attraction, and make this an excellent work for 
Musical Societies and Conventions. 


Specimen copies mailed, post-free for $1.00 


SUMMER MUSIC BOOKS! 


For the Sunday School, 


THE GOSPEL OF JOY! *** 


ust out. Great favorite. 


GOOD NEWS! ** 


Well known, always good. 


SHINING RIVER! * “* 


Very beautiful songs. 





For Sea Shore or Mouatains, 


GEMS OF ENGLISH SONG! ** 


st Song collection. 


CLUSTER OF GEMS! ** 


Capital Piano Pieces. 


GEMS OF THE DANCE **° 


Brilliant Waltzes, &c. 





What Books to Bead, 
Lives of Beethoven, ($2.00), Mozart, ($1.75), Schw- 
mann, ($1.75) and others; most interesting, also Rit- 
ter’s History of Music, 2 vols, each ($1.50). 


Musical Record ($2.00). Good reading; once a 
week, all the news, and fine selection of music. 


Descriptive Catalogues, (10 cts), of almost all Music 
Books that are published. Very valuable for refer- 
ence. 1800 books, 


Any book mailed, for retail price. 


OLIVER DITSON & Co., 


Boston. 









WEIGHT i285. MEAS Ww cus. FT. 


XX Cot, price $2.00. Makes a perfect bed—no 
mattresses or pillows required—better than a ham- 
mock, as it fits the body as pleasantly and lays 
straight. Folded or opened instantly, coll-Costeninn, 
just the thing for hotels, offices, cottages, camp-meet- 
ings, sportsmen, &c. Good for the lawn, piazza, or 
the “coolest place in the house.” I make the largest 
and best variety of Spring- Beds and Cots in the world. 
Send for circulars. 


HERMON W.LADD, 


108 Fulton st,, Boston; 207 Canal st., 
New York; 165 No, 2d st,, Philadelphia, 
m23 





LAVINIA GOODELL. ANGIE KING, 


GOODELL & KING, 


Attorneys at Law 


Office No. 8 West Milwaukee Street, Janesville, 
Wisconsin, first door West of Post Office. Money to 
Loan. Business attended to with promptness and 
dispatch. 


Braman, Souther & Co. 


SUCCESSORS TO 





& HOOPER, 


Manufacturers 


and Dealers 





—IN— 


Parlor, Chamber, Dining & Hall 


FURNITURE. 
Draperies a Specialty. 
MATTRESSES, BEDDING, &C., 


Salesrooms, 7 and.8 Haymarket 8q. 
27 2mo 





Mrs. Dr. Tuck, Eclectic, 


AND 


A THOROUGH ELECTRICIAN. 


Examines patients by the French Cranial Diagno- 
sis. Indigestion, and all kinds of chronic diseases, 
Scrofula enlargements, Tumors, and Diseases of Wo- 
men, specialities. The doctor has a few remedies 
outside of her office practice, which she has been 
urged to make more public, as testimonials at her 
office will show. First, her 


Improved Hygienic Plasters 


will positively cure Rheumatism, Neuralgia, Sciatica, 
Bunions, weak and painful backs and joints, pain 
through the kidneys, liver and shoulders, 
large, they give strength and support to the abdomi- 
nal organs, drawing to the surface heat, and de 
seated inflammation, which is the it cause of debili- 
ty and suffering, Second, her hair pomade, which is 
not poisonous, and not a dye, but a nice dressing, 
and will i the hair from turning grey for years 
(will not prevent the hair from being crimped.) 
Third, Her urinary remedy for incontinence of urine, 
and diseases of the kidneys and bladder; also at her 
office may be found Le de mg Abdominal Support 
ers, Elastic bands, Urinals for both sexes, sy: 
etc., etc. Umbilical Trusses made to order,and war 
ranted to fit. Office 

8 Winter street, Room 16, 

Send stamp for circular. 
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LETTER FROM ENGLAND. 

As one thinks of the many friends to 
whom it would be a pleasure to write of the 
daily pleasures of travel, yet, selfishly, sees 
no drive, sail nor walk that can be omitted 
to gain time for short notes even, what 
a delight it is to remember that the Wo- 
MAN’s JOURNAL is open to us, and through 
it, while we say ‘Dear Editors,” we may, 
in thought, extend the greeting to others 
-whose kindness also gives a warmer glow to 
the entire trip. 

First let me wish that all who are weary 
of noise, weary of brick, weary of heat, of 
dust, or, indeed, any unloveliness, might 
come to this beautiful Lake Windermere. 
A Sunday here is a great joy. The sheeny 
waters, bold ‘hills, wooded knolls, group- 
ing trees—and now, toward evening, their 
bathing shadows—the smooth, green fields, 
soft air, flitting birds and the Eden-like 
stillness over all, is a revelation—a surety of 
the ‘Peace, peace,” that is togbe, 

Imagine several dashing cataracts of 
tones, aval eat hopeful, falling together 
into one fountain, and you have the peal that 
on this morning and evening called to Sab- 
bath praise. I have heard nothing else that 
at all resembled it, excepting the thirteen 
bells of Christ Church, in Dublin, and as 
heard from the choir of that fine cathedral, 
they seemed more like giant inhabitants of 
air running over and over the scale of earth- 
ly joy, from the steady and deep hopes of 
age to the merry trust of youth. Every 
portion of this ‘ake district” which we 
have seen, is enchanting in its own beauty, 
but, besides, has the associations of home, 
walk, poem or grave, of those loved and 
honored. Wordsworth’s house is so much 
changed there is little satisfaction in looking 
upon it; but the grand old trees must have 
been grand and old when he last walked 
and sat under them, and the rolling hilltops, 
purple with heather and mysterious in 
shadows, are certainly subject to no rapid 
change, and would still sing the same inter- 
pretations of life to us as tohim, if only 
the soul were attuned. 

His grave and Dorothy’s, in a quiet cor- 
ner of the little churchyard at Grasmere, 
are covered with grass and clover, closely 
cut. The stones are plain, with the simple 
statement of birth and death. Above his 
pew in the quaint old chapel, ‘‘loving friends 
and neighbors” have placed a memorial 
tablet bearing a touching tribute, to the ef- 
fect that whatever his subject, he always 
led the thought to things above. (Not to 
have copied it was a mistake; the guide 
books since sought, do not give it.) 

The entire country between Keswick and 
Furness speaks of the caressing hand of the 
Creator, as though He had stroked back the 
wooded hills from the sparkling lakes; had 
rested it upon the rocks, causing bright 
flowers to spring out of every crevice at the 
touch; had smoothed ‘‘the sands” and shells 
curved into pretty forms. In other direc- 
tions, as toward Buttermere, the hills are 
more stern and grim; have perhaps grown 

solemn in watching their fellows torn by 
convulsions and storms. The ‘‘gills’”’ and 
*‘becks” play around and about, back and 
forth, over the very feet of the frowning 
monarchs, as freakishly and fearlessly as 
though in a sunny meadow; as children will 
laugh in glee among the wise men, where 
older ones, in awe, stand cap in hand. Old 
Skiddaw, or rather the heads of the Skid- 
daw family, amused me very much. They 
had so good government that they did keep 
the little child life inastraight line between 
them from first to last, but while they felt 
secure, and, with great dignity, reproached 
their neighbors for so careless training of 
their offspring,—the springs and rivulets,— 
this silver thread sparkled and shone and 
danced over its stony bed in a way to attract 
great attention, and make itself the subject 
of conversation. As itafterward, yielding to 
the law within it, flowed on to the Derwent 
Water in a properly steady fashion, the old 
couple nodded their heads in the mist, and 
were thankful that they were not as other 


people. 


Please do not repeat this, as I overheard 
it, and ought not to make public the domes- 
tic affairs of this hospitable range. 

Beautiful Furness Abbey! The extent of 

the old ruin is quite difficult to grasp. It 
was alittle town beautifully carved in stone. 
The ivy fondly twines over it, trying to 
comfort for loss of former glory. Alas! Its 
efforts bring the more speedy decay; the 
old legend of Death coming in akiss. Stone 
figures marking graves of crusaders, have 
been found under the débris and accumulat- 
ing soil; some are remarkably well preserv- 
ed; the armor, the crossed legs, the lion at 
the feet, with incense cup and cherub at 
the head, telling of the crusader who died in 
war, a member and benefactor of the order 
of Cistercian Monks. The arch between the 
choir and nave is still complete, and very 
grand it is. I have figures, but sentiment 
and long measure do not harmonize. If 
any arch, however, suggests triumph, may 
not this one, so high above the earth, endur- 
ing while towers have fallen beside it, allow 
unstinted enthusiasm? 

The six acres covered by this once superb 
structure present a succession of surprises. 
The bits of fine carving; portions of walls 
six feet thick; here an almost unmarred 
cherub; there a broken gargoyle, or a grin- 





ning griffin; far up on the broken arches, 
bunches of nodding harebells; long vines of 
blackberry swaying where the screen once 
opened into some exquisite private chapel ; 
basements of altars; ornamented niches and 
graceful capitals,—must be seento be real- 
ized. Above the roofless Chapter House, 
where grave councils sat in state, and which 
is still the most beautiful part of the ruin, is 
a face expressive of the accumulated ven- 
geance of the whole Cistercian order. It 
glares on one in a way to frighten one from 
the place when shadows creep, and even at 
midday, makes good company a comfort. 

Was it wicked for soldiers to go through 
the land as ruthlessly destroying these cen. 
tres of art, as one would level a wayside 
thistle with his cane? Was it a necessity in 
order to open the way for real progress? 

Fountains Abbey wouid need a letter by 
itself, if the Park, with its century old 
beeches and 1500 deer; the grounds, with riv- 
er, lakes, temples,chapels, statues and Hall of 
the time of James I., were to be described. 
The Abbey itself is not so much tumbled 
down as Furness, thougb only five years 
younger, and its cloister, 200 yards in length, 
with its double aisle of groined arches, and 
central line of heavy pillars, extending over 
the Skell,thus affording from its arched win- 
dows most lovely views of the valley in both 
directions, is entire. In its glory it must 
have been a very satisfactory place for exer- 
cise and meditation even to the most fastid- 
ious old Abbot. When we saw it, it was 
occupied by a merry-hearted old attendant, 
who didn’t seem to wear clothes, but was 
enveloped in a worn mass of soft brownness, 
not put on, but a part of the same as the 
drapery of a statue. He sat with his pipe, 
and laughed heartily over the kindness of 
those old fellows in building so magnificent 
a smoking hall for him. 

One may question or jest here, but not in 
Melrose. It is not easy to find the reason, 
but there is all the difference between Mel- 
rose and the other Abbeys (which we have 
yet seen,) of a solemn service and a serious 
play. One involuntarily walks about it 
slowly and in silence. To look at it care- 
lessly, with watch in hand, is like making a 
business of one’s prayers. We leave it with 
sadness, and long to go back to it as to a 
friend grown beautiful through lonely dis- 
appointment. There isan indefinable per- 
sonality about it that haunts one in the rain 
and darkness. Sir Walter’s favorite seat is 
as when he used it. It is a projecting por- 
tion in a heap of fragments of column and 
capital, marking the base of a missing pil- 
lar. We ventured to sit upon it while read- 
ing his lines upon the East window before 
us, 

Yes! we have been to The Knoll. There 
was a gratification in visiting Abbotsford; 
there was a sad satisfaction in seeing Ayr, 
in walking about the “haunted Kirk of Al- 
loway,”and standing on the “Brig o’ Doon”; 
but to stand in the little garden that Har- 
riet Martineau had loved; to look from it 
upon the hills that had been hers through 
those last years of work and pain; to see 
the house that she had planned, nearly cov- 
ered with ivy planted under her direction, 
was a far greater pleasure. Through the 
gracious courtesy of the present occupant, 
we not only received roses from the sweet 
briar hedge, but were taken into her favor- 
ite room where she used to write, (and this 
to the interruption of his own study) to the 
library where she had talked with rare souls 
of her own land and ours, (it was pleasant 
to remember that Charlotte Bronté was one,) 
and to the chamber from whose windows 
she could look upon the fair world that for 
so long a time she daily expected to leave. 
The case that held her books has not been 
removed and the lounge on which she lay 
stands in the same bay window. The young 
daughter of the house kindly sought the cat 
that had belonged to this gifted woman; 
true to the spirit of both past and present 
owner, it bore its honors in an amiable man- 
ner, and purred right cordially. 

Is ita phase of belief to be deprecated 
that leads one to such complete love for and 
trust in truth and righteousness, as to lose 
all anxiety for any future? To be so ab- 
sorbed in contemplation of eternal truth as 
to lose concern for the small atom of self 
is it not very like that preached by Dr. 
Hopkins in Puritan days, a case where ex- 
tremes meet? ‘Give me thine heart.” She 
has told us that she did this in youth, and, 
if, through later influences she lost sight of 
Him to whom she had given it, does it fol- 
low that she was less sincere in effort to 
serve the best that she did see? Was not 
the fruit of her life good in help to the 
drinking poor of Ambleside? 

Truly, the little porch where she used to 
stand at night and watch the stars, calmly 
contemplating death and——what might be; 
sure as of the surrounding hills that truth 
was eternal, and satisfied in that,—seemed 
like an altar to your friend, 

A. H. 8. 
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AS IT SEEMS TO A WOMAN. 





Iam not sure that this paper will have 
much heart in it, for if 1 follow a self-im- 
posed plan, it will be devoted, like its pre- 
decessors, to portrayal of the foibles of men, 
and it so happens that Iam just now feel- 
ing a particularly lively indignation against 
my Own sex, on account of a scene I have 





just witnessed, in which a ludy(?) has been 
giving little despicable sneers and pin-pricks 
to another lady; one who is truly a lady, too 
much of one to wound the feelings of oth- 
ers herself, and too unused to the base war- 
fare to which the self-styled lady is well 
accustomed, to perfectly parry, or still less 
return the thrusts. I feel for the time so 
friendly to the sex which is not the one 
which contains this specimen that I fear I 
can hardly award them just due of criti- 
cism. ButI must begin to try, for if wo- 
men are given not only their own papers, 
but those ostensibly intended for men, they 
might demand to be saved from their frierds, 
and question the grant to me of a charter as 
champion for them. 

I must invoke, in imagination, the presence 
of a certain man whose utterances, either 
in the hearing or remembrance, have always 
possessed power to rouse me to the defence 
of my own sex, and to questioning the ar 
rogance of men, displayed in rather an un- 
usually pronounced form by this particular 
one of them. He was a man of good intel 
lect and information, and not entirely with- 
out candor. In our controversies I would 
ask him if he could deny intelligence to 
that sex which contained George Eliot, Mrs. 
Somerville, Mrs. Stowe, and too many like 
them to be enumerated. { reminded him 
that men could not distinguish feminine in- 
tellect from their vaunted own unless it 
were labelled—that a woman had only to 
give herself a masculine designation to de- 
ceive the very elect. Men can detect the 
feminine intellect when enlightened by a 
feminine name. They remind one of insane 
specialists informed that they are wanted to 
convict of insanity a certain man or woman. 

They are not required to detect the al 
leged insane man or woman when surround. 
ed by others, they have them distinctly 
pointed out. Under these too easy circum- 
stances their acquiescing verdict it is safe to 
predict. But this is a digression. When 
the examples of genius in women were 
cited my male friend did not dispute them. 
He admitted capacity in women but deplored 
it. Asif there could be too much intelli- 
gence in the world wherever placed! 

But this gentleman seemed to think wo- 
men would be so much better off without 
their heads; though their heads, I believe, 
were to be allowed to remain upon their 
shoulders; but as there was to be nothing in 
them, I think even this could hardly be con- 
sidered a matter of consequence. He urged 
still more how much better off men would 
be for these empty heads, and appeared to 
think it went without saying,—if men would 
be better off, what would a few millions of 
women count any way? 

He apparently thought one particular 
thing was nearly enough to make women 
‘lay down their brains and disperse.” It 
was this: ‘I am sure I shouldn’t like one 
of these smart women if I knew them per- 
sonally —these Somervilles, Eliots, and 
Stowes.” This was certainly sad for the 
Somervilles, Eliots, and Stowes. He dilated 
upon the superior attractiveness of females 
of mediocre intellect until one should surely 
have been very sorry for any other, but I no- 
ticed of this gentleman, as of others like him, 
that they do not speak gently and compas- 
sionately of the poor women who are cursed 
with genius. If genius is such a curse the 
women who possess it should be pitied, not 
vilified. Supposing that they themselves 
deplored its possession, they could not rid 
themselves of it, and to find fault with the 
Deity, their Creator, seems reprehensible, 
while to find fault with them, who are de- 
nied, according to these men, first ‘‘plain” 
happiness in general, and second that ex- 
guisite happiness derived from being ‘‘at- 
tractive to men,’’ in particular, seems hard. 
One would think, when listening to some 
men, that the Eliots, Stowes, etc., created 
themselves, and created themselves ‘‘smart” 
with malice prepense. How those who op- 
pose the having of brains by women expect 
to stop it isa question. It is said to bea 
fact by those who observe such things that 
paternal intellect is oftener transmitted to 
the femalechildren thanto the male. What 
is to stop this transmission? I think the 
loudest denouncer of feminine brains would 
hesitate to knock out his own to prevent a 
daughter falling heir to them. The very 
case of the gentleman we have been consid- 
ering comes in here. He went more than 
ten years ago to a distant State, and I hear 
from him since only through his friends. 
But his letters are filled with accounts of 
the superior mind of one of his daughters. 
He, alas! apparently glories in it, and ap- 
pears to have forgotten that women should 
be stupid if they would be happy. How 
strange to imagine ignorance and stupidity 
as conducing to the happiness of any por- 
tion of humanity. How does it comport 
with hope of improvement for the race? I 
have heard it argued that it were better that 
wemen were kept ill-informed and unedu- 
cated, becausSe there must be one head in 
the partnership of the family—that that 

head must be the male, and that this is 
more easily secured with women in an igno- 
rant state than otherwise. Now what would 
be thought of that person who should pre- 
dict the failure of a partnership business, 
conducted by two men, in these words: 
‘There 1s no head to thefirm. Neither one 
is by law or common consent placed above 
the other, and what is very dangerous, there 





is great equality of intellect between them. 
Both seem alike sagacious. They must be 
upon the brink of ruin: Things cannot go 
on so long!” 

Does successful partnership demand a 
constant struggle for precedence by its 
members? I cannot see why it should. 
The ordinary manner of speaking with re- 
gard to governing weight between husband 
and wife, is, as it were, an entirety on one 
side or the other. That, very often, it is 
not so, the least observing must have noticed. 
I bave now in mind a married couple who 
illustrate this, and who are but one of many 
which might be mentioned. The husband 
with an intellect superior to that of his wife, 
and with superior educational advantages, 
carries all before him in every sphere but 
the moral one. This he seems to have ab- 
dicated entirely to his wife. She is one of 
those persons su often met with, without 
strong intellect, but with strong character, 
or, a8 We sometimes say, ‘‘a great deal of 
character.” Such people are not necessa- 
rily of high character—possessed of a high 
moral standard. The case of the lady I am 
instancing exhibits, unhappily, quite the 
reverse, and it is melancholy to observe, as 
I do, who of late only see this couple at in- 
tervals of years, the deterioration to which 
the husband ts subject. In youth, his at- 
tainment of a noble character was appar- 
ently not impossible, but his mind and heart 
have contracted with every year of associa- 
tion with the woman whose ideas are so nar- 
row and so strong in their narrowness. In 
other cases the same law works for good. 
Have we not all seen men living noble lives, 
of whom we have reflected, ‘‘Your life is 
in great part of your wife’s making. There 
were possibilities of nobleness inhering in 
you, but she, of a larger and more devel- 
oped nature, taught you'many of the senti- 
ments which you live out unconscious to 
whom you owe them.” That women, by 
marriage to men superior to themselves, 
often come to an intellectual state of which 
otherwise they would never have dreamed, 
is so constantly seen that its remark is per- 
haps superfluous. 

But the point from which we have a little 
strayed is this, that to speak in a wholesale 
way of domination in the family as if it 
were necessarily held by one of the married 
partners to the exclusion of the other, and 
that over mental, moral,and physical spheres 
alike, isa thing which is far enough from 
being invariably true, and why it should be 
spoken of as a condition desirable, seems 
inexplicable. The gifts of human beings 
are so various that they should be consid 
ered, it would seem, in married life as else- 
where, rather than the mere fact of sex. 
One of the greatest men of this country ac- 
knowledges himself so devoid of practical 
financial ability that he leaves the whole 
family government in this department to his 
wife. ‘‘Know thyself” is a wise maxim, and 
the degree of elevation of this man above 
others was impressed anew upon me by 
this circumstance. It is not every one who 
knows enough to know what he does not 
know. We can all think of other cases 
where to leave the finances of the family to 
be disbursed ad libitum by the female head 
would be ruinous. Why should not com- 
mon sense be recognized in the relation of 
the sexes, as well as in other relations? 

When I began this paper I summoned to 
my mind, as mentioned then, the remem- 
brance of a man from whom I had heard 
more words derogatory to women, than 
from any other, but in closing, I will refer 
to a pleasanter instance, only first making 
remark that there is not only the gen- 
eral excuse for the failings of men which 
there is for human frailty universally, but 
there is an additional one for what is over- 
bearing in their treatment of women, which 
is, that it has so long been considered their 
prescriptive right that leniency should be 
felt toward those exhibitions of it which are 
not too flagrant. To much must not be ex- 
pected, more than of the little boy, who, 
commanded peremptorily to cease crying, 
urged, ‘‘You don’t expect I can choke off all 
in a minute, do you?” Too absurd, how- 
ever, for toleration, isone excuse sometimes 
attempted for them by women themselves. 
“They don’t think,” women exclaim, when 
men ride over rights and feelings rough- 
shod. They don’t think! We thought 
that was just what they claim pre-eminently 
to do. According to some of them, we 
should conclude there was no thinking done 
worthy the name but whattheydid. And if 
they do think, what subject worthier of their 
powers of thought than that of building the 
happiness of home. This object touches 
the moral side of our nature, and upon a 
life beyond an earthly one. Men would 
have women think, I mistrust, that it is 
something very grand which engrosses their 
minds, to the exclusion of such a little thing 
as trying to make home happy. 

What are the grand things? Is fame one 
of them? How long does it last? and are 
there not many who are glad that it lasts no 
longer, and who rejoice when the possessor 
of it is out of their would-be. famous way? 
Of all people in this world, I have often im- 
agined, the merely famous man, without 
goodaess, might be the most unhappy. 

But this is so wide a subject that I should 
not have alluded to it here, where I prom 
ised to close with an incident and conversa- 
tion in reference to a masculine character, 





calculated to excite our admiration, instead 
of opposite sentiments. Two ladies were 
speaking, in my hearing, of a celebrated man 
whose talents have given hima name not 
confined to one continent, and who has been 
an instructor of the world for more than 
forty years. One related that some men, 
trying to depreciate him, remarked, with a 
despicable manner, ‘‘Well, no doubt wo. 
men like him.” The reply of the lady ad- 
dressed was, ‘I don’t know whether wo- 
men do like him or not, I am unacquainted 
with him personally, and have heard him 
publicly but few times in my life, but I 
think women ought to love him, for he has 
never said anything to the hindrance of their 
elevation, and whenever he speaks in rela- 
tion to them at all, it is with manifest pur- 
pose toward helping them up.” Such men 
redeem their kind. 
Mrs. Jane C. Norton. 
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